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Straight Plays 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE QUARE FELLOW 
FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
TO MY LOVE 
Conchita Montes, Dennis Price, 
HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat. 2.30 
THE CHALK GARDEN 
Peggy Ashcroft, Edith Evans, Felix Aylmer 
HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evs. 8, Wed. & Sat. 6 & 8.30 
THE CAINE MUTINY COURT-MARTIAL 
Lloyd Nolan, Nigel Stock, David Knight 
OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Thurs., Sat. 2.30 
The Birmingham Repertory Company 
CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA 
Until 11th August 
OPEN AIR THEATRE, Regent's Park (Hun. 0925) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
Atkins, Patricia Kneale, 
Closing 18th August 
PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30 Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
FAMILY REUNION 
Scofield, Sybil Thorndike, Lewis Casson, 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies 
Closing ist September 
ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0, and 8.15 
LOOK BACK IN ANGER 
CARDS OF IDENTITY 
tSAVILLE (Tem, 4011) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
Opening 2nd August 
THE SEAGULL 
Diana Wynyard, Hugh Williams, 
+ST. JAMES’S (Whi. 3903) 
Opening ist August 
THE LONG ECHO 
Joyce Redman, Moira Lister, Denholm Elliott 


Comedies 


ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.45 
MAN ALIVE! 
Robertson Hare and Brian Reece 
CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6.0 and 8.40 
THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 
Judy Campbell, Jack Hulbert 
CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS 
Hugh Griffith, Beatrix Lehmann, Walter Hudd 
GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs, 7.30, Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30 
A LIKELY TALE 
Margaret Rutherford, Robert Morley 
HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 
Phil Brown, Dickie Henderson 
Closing 11th August 
LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 
Vivien Leigh, Ronald Lewis, Ian Hunter 





Hugh Latimer 


Robert Alan Judd 


Paul 


George Relph 








& 8.30 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 
Note: Shows marked ¢ will have their first 
performances during August 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
I 


IG 
Leslie Caron, Tony Britton, Estelle Winwood 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 

Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5 and 8.30 

ROMANOFF AND JULIET 
Peter Ustinov 
ST. MARTIN’S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE RAINMAKER 
Sam Wanamaker and Geraldine Page 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
SAILOR BEWARE! 
Peggy Mount 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45 
DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs, 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 

DRY ROT 
Brian Rix, 


WINTER GARDEN (Cha. 3875) 
Evs, 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
HOTEL PARADISO 
Alec Guinness, Irene Worth, Martita Hunt 


Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tucs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 
Patrick Doonan 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 

Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 
Robson, Andrew Cruickshank, 

MacNaughtan 
SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
SPIDER’S WEB 
Anne Crawford 
WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. & Sat. 2.45 
NIGHT OF THE FOURTH 
Hugh Sinclair, Walter Rilla, Michael Shepley 


Musicals 


Leo Franklyn, Basil Lord 








Flora Alan 








COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE PAJAMA GAME 
Joy Nichols and Edmund Hockridge 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
PLAIN AND FANCY 
Roberta Huby, Bruce Trent, Malcolm Keen 


STOLL (Hol. 3703) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
KISMET 
Tudor Evans and Elizabeth Larner 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 


Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.36, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anne Rogers and Anthony Hayes 








Revues and Variety 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Daily 6.10 and 8.50 
SUCH IS LIFE 
Al Read 


APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. and Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
FOR AMUSEMENT ONLY 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed., Sat. 5.45 and 8.40 
LA PLUME DE MA TANTE 
Robert Dhéry 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.15, Sat. 6.0 & 8.30 

CRANKS 
John Cranko’s new Revue 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45, Mats, Sat. 2.40 

ROCKING THE TOWN 
Harry Secombe, Winifred Atwell, Alma Cogan 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 

Twice nightly 6.15 and 8.50 

PARIS BY NIGHT 
Benny Hill and Tommy Cooper 





Opera and Ballet 





+COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
Commencing 20th August 
AMERICAN BALLET THEATRE 
Until ist September 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
PETER DAUBENY’S INTERNATIONAL SEASON 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (Wat. 3191) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
FESTIVAL BALLET 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
CLOSED 





LONDON apnea (Ger. 
6.15 and 8.4 Mats. Sats 
HARRY SECOMBE 
“ROCKING THE TOWN” 
WINIFRED ATWELL 
ALMA COGAN BERYL REID 


HIPPODROME ~ (GER. 3272) 
& Sats. 6 & 8.30 


Evgs. at 8 p Weds. 
Henry shane and Gilbert Miller present 
OYD NOLAN 
DAVID KNIGHT NIGEL STOCK in 
“THE CAINE MUTINY COURT- 
_MARTIAL” 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 


6.15-Twice Nightly-8.50 
BENNY HILL in 


“PARIS BY NIGHT” 


a New and Exciting Folies Bergere Revue 


7373) 
2.40 


8681) 
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The man 
who forgot to ring 
HYD 6000 


“What a pity we couldn’t get in my 
Dear” says she! “‘What a pity I 
didn’t ring Keith Prowse’’, he 
thinks! You will never be in that 
predicament—you’ll know the 
number to ring! Theatres, 
sporting events, restaurants and 
even your hire-car, flowers and 
chocolates will arrive at just the 
right moment, if you leave it to 
Keith Prowse as your father, 
grandfather and great-grandfather 
did! 


YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 





eith 





And if you want records we have 
a stock of 100,000 ‘pop’, jazz 


and classical. 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & AGENTS 











Shoes 


by Anello & Davide 


for stage and screen 


96 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 
Tem 5019 
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FAUBION Theatre 


BOWERS 4 
in the 
East 


a survey 
of Asian 
dance and 
drama 


This comprehensive work on the theatre in 
the East covers fourteen Asian regions, from 
India to Japan. The author has personally 
interviewed many ol the greatest oriental 
actors and dancers and he gives descriptions 
of the four schools of Indian dance, Chinese 
opera, Japanese Kabuki and scores of other 
dramatic forms. 

With 61 pages of photographs 425 


NELSON 





























FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. <A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD rire 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 





Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Amherst-Webber Scholarship for men. 
With maintenance. 
Available Sept. 1956 (auditions July). 


STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 














For Stage Scenery 
CANVAS stocked in all 
widths & qualities 
35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck 
White Cotton Duck, Gauze 
Hessians—Natural and Dyed 
Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 
We can also make up Stage Cloths 
etc. as required 
RUSSELL & CHAPPLE LTD., 
23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2 TEM. 7521 














EVANS PLAYS 


OFF THE DEEP END 
Dennis Driscoll 
4m. 4f. 5/- 
NO ESCAPE 
Rhys Davies 
3m. 4f. 5/-. 
BOOK OF THE MONTH 
Basil Thomas 
4 m. 4 f. 5/-. 


Full list on application to the publishers 


EVANS BROS. Russell Sq. WC1 




















THEATRE WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL 


Subscription 21s. a year including postage 


Editor: FRANCES STEPHENS 


Vol. LIE No. 339 
AUGUST 1956 
Editorial and Advertising Offices : 

1 DORSET BUILDINGS 

SALISBURY SQUARE 

FLEET ST., LONDON EC4 
(Fleet Street 13355) 





Over the Footlights 


HE centenary of Bernard Shaw's birth 

fell on 26th July, and during the past 
few weeks much has been said and written 
about the place of that enigmatic man in 
the history of our theatre. Since Shaw 
lived vigorously well into his ‘nineties it is 
undoubtedly much too early as yet to make 
a true assessment, and by far the happiest 
of the celebrations have been the several 
revivals of his plays. Appropriately, because 
of Sir Barry Jackson's close link with Shaw, 
the Birmingham Repertory Company pre- 
sented Caesar and Cleopatra at the special 
Shaw Centenary Week at Malvern from 2Ist- 
28th July. This company also created a 
deep impression with their production dur- 
ing the Paris Festival, as mentioned by 
Ossia Trilling in this issue, afterwards 
coming to the Old Vic where Major Barbara 
had just been presented by the Bristol Old 
Vic Company. The other London Shaw 
event of note was the production for three 
matinées at the Royal Court Theatre of 
Mrs. Warren's Profession, with Ellen Pollock 
as Mrs. Warren. 

During this year’s Edinburgh Festival 
Henry Sherek is to present Michael Denison 
and Brenda Bruce in Fanny's First Play, 
and these two stars will also appear in 
another Shaw play, Village Wooing, which 
is to be given as a curtain raiser. 

Plays that opened in London during July 
too late for review include Twelfth Night 
at the Open Air Theatre, presented prior to 
the company’s visit to the Lebanon for the 
Baalbek Festival on 25th August, when 
Robert Atkins’ productions of Hamlet and 
Twelfth Night will be given in the Temple 
of Bacchus; Theatre Workshop's The Quare 
Fellow, transferred to the Comedy on the 
24th and Doctor in the House, adapted from 
the best-seller, at the Victoria Palace on the 
30th. 

August will be comparatively quiet, the 
two most important productions scheduled 
being The Long Echo, the new play by 
Lesley Storm (St. James's, Ist August) with 
Denholm Elliott. Joyce Redman, Moira 
Lister and Marjorie Fielding, and the revival 
of The Seagull in the John Clements’ Season 


Cover Portrait: Peter Ustinoy in Romanoff and Juliet 


at the Saville on the 2nd, with Diana Wyn- 
yard, Hugh Williams, Nicholas Hannen, 
George Relph, Lyndon Brook and Perlita 
Neilson in the cast. On 6th August Les 
Ballets Africains (who created such a sen- 
sation on their first visit) are returning to 
the Palace for a three weeks’ season, to be 
followed on the 27th by the Berliner 
Ensemble of Bertolt Brecht, presenting 
during their first visit to England three plays 
—Mother Courage, The Recruiting Officer 
and The Caucasion Chalk Circle. Another 
American play comes to the Arts Theatre 
on the 15th, The Young and Beautiful, 
based by Sally Benson on stories by Scott 
Fitzgerald, and Lois Smith has been brought 
from New York to play her original part. 

Our American Correspondent, Mawby 
Green, who has been away from New York 
for some months, is now in London and in 
our September issue will contribute an article 
giving his impressions of current West End 
productions. 

The London theatre has suffered a 
grievous loss by the sudden death on 22nd 
July of Frederick Valk, at the age of 55. 

He was giving an outstanding perform- 
ance in the Ustinov comedy, Romanoff and 
Juliet (featured in pictures this month), and 
since he fled the Nazis in Czechoslovakia 
he has given many brilliant performances 
in this country, at first working in a language 
new to him, but always demonstrating his 
stature as a splendid actor, particularly in 
Shakespeare. FS. 





The Publishers of THEATRE WORLD regret 
that the annual subscription rate has been 
increased to 21/- a year due to the 
increased postal charges which came into 
operation as from the beginning of this 
year. It had been hoped that we, as 
publishers, could absorb these extra costs 
without passing them on to our readers, 
but a substantial rise in printing costs 
which has followed the printing dispute 
in London several months ago has made 
this impossible. 











(Denis de Marney) 





New Shows Reviewed 


“For Amusement Only ” (Apollo) 
IRTUALLY the same team of writers 
and composers responsible for /ntimacy 

at 8.30 has been brought together again, 

with the resulting same lively atmosphere. 

Devised and written by Peter Myers, with 

music by Ronald Cass and John Pritchett, 

the material has few dull moments and 

Michael Charnley’s direction once again 

ensures the speedy presentation which is the 

hall mark of this type of revue. 

The company is a strong one; Thelma 
Ruby, Hugh Paddick and Dilys Laye having 
skilful support, particularly from several 
clever young men, among them notably 
Ronnie Stevens, Ron Moody, Jimmy 
Thompson and Barry’ Took. Audrey 
Nicholson has the thankless task of com- 
péring way up in a tree, but manages this 
most effectively. 

Highlight of the show is the final item 
“The Vagabond Student”, a_ skit on 
amateur operatics to end all such skits. 
Hugh Paddick and Thelma Ruby are at their 
funniest in the sketch, “ Wherefore art thou 
Juliet” in which the famous balcony scene 
gets mixed up with “ Macbeth” in Shakes- 
peare repertory; Ronnie Stevens scores 
heavily as the man who tries to steal his 
favourite poster from an underground 
escalator, and Jimmy Thompson is a 
wickedly hilarious Liberace in “Ich 
Liberace Dich”. Other topica! notes are 
struck by Thelma Ruby in a thinly- 
disguised “ Docker” episode called “ Lady 
in Distress ”, and the company ends the first 
half with a full-blown skit on the new 
Monroe-Olivier film partnership. Michael 
Charnley and Noel Rossana, the dancers, 
are unusually good. FS. 


“To My Love” (Fortune) 


CERTAIN 

to this production, 
Baile, from which it was adapted, is a 
Spanish Academy Award play, and also 
because it brings to London the famous 
Spanish actress, Conchita Montes. On the 
first count the experience went to show how 
inferior the current Spanish Theatre 
standard must be, and, on the second, we 
had to acknowledge that Miss Montes has 
personality and a charming stage presence. 
For the rest, the play, anglicised, seemed 
to have lost whatever sparkle it might have 
had, and never once were Dennis Price and 
Hugh Latimer completely at home in this 
story of two entomologists who live 4 trois 


interest attached 
first because El 


academic 





“For Amusement Only "—Apoilo, oth 
June. 

“To My Love "—Fortune, 6th June 

“The Family Reunion "—Phoenix, 7th 
june. 
(See pages 19-23) 

“Romeo and juliet "—Old Vic, |2th June. 

* Caine Mutiny Court-Martial "— 
Hippodrome, 13th June. 
(See pages 33-36) 

“Man Alive ’’—Aldwych, 1]4th June, 

“Malice Domestic "—New Lindsey, 
June. 7 

“ Anything May— "’—Lyric, Hammersmith, 
20th June. 

Romanticks "—Open Aijr 

25th June. 

“Cards of Identity "—Royal Court, 26th 
June. 
(See pages 24 and 25) 

“Night of the Fourth "—Westminster, 
29h june 

“Richard 11'—Old Vic, 3rd July 

“The Trip to Bountiful '"'—Arts, 4th July 

“Major Barbara "’—Old Vic, 16th July. 


20th 


Theatre, 











with the woman one of them had the luck 
to marry. Certainly the plot is much too 
thin to support three acts and neither 
Maurice Colbourne, who directed, nor 
Hutchinson Scott, who was responsible for 
the decor, could tip the balance away from 
a sense of the ineffectual. FS. 


“Romeo and Juliet” (Old Vic) 

HIS new production by Robert Help- 

mann is to be one of the plays on the 

forthcoming American tour. Claire Bloom 
returns as Juliet, giving a fresh slant on the 
character which had many interesting 
moments, though her voice, newly high- 
pitched, tended to irritate as the evening 
wore on. John Neville confirmed us once 
more in believing that he is a character 
actor rather than the romantic, but Paul 
Rogers achieved new laurels with his 
Mercutio, a remarkably restrained but over- 
whelmingly vital performance. Mr. Help- 
mann quite obviously sought to present a 
Nurse out of the ordinary. Wynne Clark’s 
attempt to portray this youngish, loud- 
mouthed vulgarised lady did not quite come 
off, and one was at moments irresistibly 
reminded of the typical pantomime dame. 
The new angle on Friar Laurence as pre- 
sented by Jack Gwillim (again the emphasis 
on middle-aged vigour), was most effective. 

The company was called upon to nego- 
tiate a particularly unwieldy set, which was, 
however, justified in a more than usually 
naturalistic balcony scene. 

On balance it is quite possible that Mr. 
Helpmann’s new approach to the tragedy 
will appeal to American audiences, F.S. 





Diana Wynyard 
who will be seen as Madame Arcadina in Chekhov's 
“The Seagull,” which John Clements is presenting 
for a limited season at the Saville Theatre from 
August 2nd. With Miss Wynyard in the cast are 
Hugh Williams (Trigorin), George Relph (Sorin), 
Nicholas Hannen (Dorn), Perlita Neilson (Nina), 
Lyndon Brook (Konstantin), Jill Bennett (Masha) and 
David Bird (Shamrayev). Michael MacOwan directs, 
and Motley have designed settings and costumes. 
(Portrait by Angus McBean) 


“Man Alive ” (Aldwych) 

OBERTSON HARE and Brian Reece 

return to the West End in a farce with 
an original idea which does not quite come 
off. John Dighton is the author, and his 
idea is to have a wax tailor’s dummy come 
to life, an embarrassing situation which is 
shortly afterwards offset by the proprietor 
of the store veing accidentally turned into 
a dummy. Many adventures ensue before 
this unnatural state of affairs is put right, 
and Brian Reece and Robertson Hare in 
these respective réles work tremendously 
hard in what must be very difficult parts 
to play. The setting is by Hutchinson 
F.S. 


“ Malice Domestic” (New Lindsey) 

ALICE DOMESTIC by Derek Twist 

brings together the characters of an 
80-year-old poisoning mystery which has 
been recently related in a book by Yseult 
Bridges and which has many stimulating 
features. Mrs. Florence Ricardo, a youth- 
ful widow of wealth and physical allure, 
with a large establishment in Balham, took 
a holiday at Brighton, where she became 
infatuated with a young and impecunious 
barrister —- Charles Bravo — whom she 
shortly married, despite the disappoint- 
ments of her elderly lover, Dr. James Gully, 
who had given up a lucrative practice in 
Malvern to follow her, and of her excep- 
tionally devoted housekeeper, Mrs. Janey 
Cox. After some months of wedlock, Mrs. 
Bravo’s infatuation evaporated and Mrs. 
Cox and Dr. Gully took in her affection 
marked precedence over Charles Bravo, who 
died of antimony poisoning. Dissatisfied 
with the open verdict returned at a private 
inquest, the dead man’s friends caused 
another inquiry to be held, which resulted 
in a verdict of * wilful murder’ by a person 
or persons unspecified. There the story 
ends. 

Scenes between the characters are 
remarkable for their psychological as well 
as for their dramatic interest and they are 
very well presented in Miss Vida Hope's 
production. The night of Charles Bravo’s 
death, ending in a scene when Mrs. Bravo 
and Mrs. Cox are silent together in a 


Scott and William Chappell directs. 


darkened bedroom, is unforgettable. 
Anne Ridler, as Mrs. Bravo, and Miss 
Margaret Ward, as Mrs. Cox, give 
impeccable performances and they are well 
supported by a good company. H.G.M. 


“ Anything May .. .” 

(Lyric, Hammersmith) 

HIS tentative title for the Cambridge 

University Footlights Dramatic Club 
1956 revue proved quite suitable but the 
aposiopesis had only vagueness behind it. 
There was a good strong ensemble but little 
individual emergence. The squibs were apt 
to fizzle. The highlights of last year did 
not reappear and had not been replaced 
with lights of equal incandescence. Heigh- 
ho, we all have our ups and downs. Female 
impersonation was still a strong line, in 
which Mr. Willie Eustace and Mr. Brian 
Welsh, remembered from °55, were joined 
by Mr. Peter Woods. 

The show was given a decided lift at the 
end by a fascinating round in which the 
company cavorted to a melody by Mr. 
Alan Vening with words by Mr. David 
Gribble. H.G.M. 


“The Romanticks ” (Open Air Theatre) 
HE action and sentiment of Rostand’s 
play are well suited to a Summer 

evening and last year’s production revived 


Miss 





New Shows Reviewed (Cont.) 

freshly. The costumes by 
Jeffrey were again a pleasing 
classification a comedy, the 
examination a sad one. To witness pre- 
tended unhappiness has always been a 
civilised amusement. Much depends on 
how it is presented. The speeches, trans- 
lated from the French by an _ unspecified 
agent, were well spoken but theatrical style 
is difficult to achieve in the open air. Mr. 
Bernard Brown was a graceful and well 
spoken Percinet and Miss Rosemary 
Wallace a pleasing Sylvette. Mr. Robert 
Atkins and Mr. Russell Thorndike had 
much success as the funny fathers. H.G.M. 


“ Night of the Fourth” (Westminster) 
DAPTED by Jack Roffey and Gordon 
Harbord from the play Sprechstunde, 

by H. Bratt, this psychological thriller tells 

of a Scotland Yard detective George 

Roberts, who discovers that he has com- 

mitted a murder during a “blackout.” Though 

sceptical of the psychiatrist’s réle in criminal 
cases, he is nevertheless forced by mental 
anguish to consult Dr. Bartok, who at this 
moment is an important witness at an Old 
Bailey murder trial. The mystery to be 


Miss Clare 
feature. By 
story is on 


solved is how could the detective, in spite 
of the cast iron clues proving his guilt, have 


killed Dallas, when the murderer was 
actually seen and identified as a certain Paul 
Bradley. 


The idea is an unusual one and could, 


one felt, have been presented more con- 
vincingly by some cutting and re-arrange- 
ment of scenes. And although the mystery 
is well-maintained to the third act, the 
solution is unnecessarily pat and the final 
curtain mawkish. 

But these considerations aside this thriller 
has merit and the acting of Hugh Sinclair 
and Walter Rilla as the detective and 
psychiairist, is quite impressive. Light relief 
is provided by Michael Shepley as Detective- 
Inspector Lewis, Lawrence James as Sergeant 
Gillman, David Benson as P.C. O’Gorman 
and Donald Price as Brown, a_ suspect. 
Comic highlight is provided or rather 
interpolated by Meier Tzelniker as Antonio 
Viiiaresi, a patient of Dr. Bartok—a barber 
haunted by an impulse to slit his clients’ 
throats. This loquacious littl man _ is 
persuaded to shave the doctor and so get 
rid of his obsession and thus demonstrate 
to the harassed detective that Dr. Bartok 
knows what he is doing! 

The play is in six scenes with settings by 
Henry Graveney. The director is Jevan 
Brandon-Thomas and Night of the Fourth 
is presented by James P. Sherwood. F-.S. 


“ Richard II” (Old. Vic) 
EVIVED with Romeo and Juliet and 
Macbeth for the forthcoming tour, to 
which Troilus and Cressida has since been 
added, this is the original production by 
Michael Benthall, with decor by Leslie 


(Continued on page 8) 


Above: Brendan Behan, the Irish playwright, 
whose play “ The Quare Fellow” has been 
successfully transferred to the Comedy 
Theatre. (Portrait by Duncan Melvin). Left: 
Julian Slade, the young composer of “ Salad 
Days” which starts its third year at the 
Vaudeville on 5th August. Mr. Slade’s most 
recent work, a musical version of ‘“ The 
Comedy of Errors”, was seen at the Arts 
Theatre Club earlier this year. (Portrait by 
David Sim.) 








Three scenes from the Brendan Behan play, set in a famous prison in the 
British Isles, which has been transferred, almost unchanged, from the 
Theatre Royal, Stratford, E. Above: A group of prisoners are exercised 
in the prison yard. Below left: The old lag, Neighbour (Gerard Dynevor), 
swigs the methylated spirits while his leg is being rubbed by the warder, 
Regan (Dudley Foster), and below right: one of the prisoners (Glynn 
Edwards), inspects the ‘‘ Quare Fellow's” last meal. Another Joan 
Littlewood Theatre Workshop production, ** The Good Soldier Schweik,”’ 
has been presented at this year’s Paris Festival. (Pictures by J. V. Spinner) 


<The Quare 
Fellow ’”’ 


at the Comedy 





Robertson Hare as Mr. Hathaway, Brian Reece 
as Waldorf, the tailor’s dummy, and David Evans 
as George Ingle in a moment from Act 2 of John 
Dighton’s new comedy “ Man Alive’’ at the 
Aldwych Theatre. (Picture by Angus McBean.) 


New Shows Reviewed (Cont.) 


Hurry. John Neville’s interpretation of 
Richard has been enriched, though in the 
early scenes he is still the over-petulant and 
spoilt young king, which undoubtedly 
detracts from the growing nobility of the 
character in later scenes, but we imagine 
that to be the producer’s reading of the 
role. Paul Rogers takes over the part of 
Gaunt with tremendous effect in the quietest 
rendering we have seen, and the supporting 
company give good account of themselves. 
Charles Gray who is now allotted an 
increasing number of leading roles, is in 
particular an impressive Bolingbroke. F-.S. 


“The Trip to Bountiful ” (477s) 
HIS is a simple, sentimental American 
play by Horton Foote in which, in the 


Arts Theatre production, Margaret Vines 
played the leading réle of Mrs. Carrie 
Watts, created in New York by Lillian Gish. 
Mrs. Watts has been uprooted from her 
farm in Bountiful to live with her son and 
his neurotic wife in a Texan town and, as 
the years roll by, her dream is to revisit her 
old home, in spite of failing health. At last 
the opportunity comes and after some 
adventures on the journey she reaches the 
“promised land”, now deserted and 
derelict. though to her the troken down 
farmhouse is as beautiful as ever. When he 
comes to fetch his truant mother even her 
son Ludie, recalling childhood memories, is 


Jimmy Thompson, who has made a personal hit 

in the new revue “For Amusement Only", ts 

twenty-six, and well-known to television audiences. 

He was previously seen in London in “ Oranges 

and Lemons” and in the Watergate Theatre 
revues. (Portrait by Vala.) 


moved to understanding, and there seems 
some hope that henceforth life for the old 
lady with her difficult daughter-in-law may 
be less harrowing. 

Margaret Vines did well in portraying 
the pathos of the central character but not 
always the inner strength that carried her 
through to her goal, so that on occasion 
the hymn singing and bible quoting and 
foolish stubbornness and general tiresome- 
some looked like mental softness. There 
was a splendid performance by Mavis 
Villiers as Jessie Mae, the _ neurotic 
daughter-in-law, who, childless, finds life 
insurmountably boring. John Glenn as 
Ludie well conveyed the son’s unhappy 
situation in having to deal with two such 
difficult women and Harold Ayer and 
Graham Bernie as the Harrison ticket man 
and the kindly Sheriff were well in 
character. Only Jane Jordan Rogers, Mrs. 
Watts’ “bus companion and _ confidante, 
proved too English, and though her per- 
formance was sincere the Texan atmosphere 
was thereby put out of joint. The play was 
directed by Alan Schneider with settings 
and lighting by Paul Mayo. F.S. 


“Major Barbara” (Old Vic) 

las celebrate the Shaw centenary, visits 
to the Old Vic have teen made by the 

Bristol Old Vic Company and the Birming- 

ham Repertory, in Major Barbara and 


Caesar and Cleopatra. 
(Continued on page 16) 





First Soldier (gazing into auditorium): 


the audience): Good evening ... . 


Are those people out there in the shadows? 
General: Yes, and we must be polite to them since our entire revenue is due to our tourist trade 


(He addresses 


The opening scene of the play which is laid in the main square w the capital city of the 


smallest country in Europe. 


L to R: Joe Gibbons as First Soldier, Peter Ustinov as the 


General, and David Lodge as Second Soldier. 


“Romanoti and Juliet” 


at the Piccadilly 


ETER USTINOV’S latest play is one of 
the biggest hits in Town and bids fair 

to rival his previous success, “ The Love of 
Four Colonels.” As in the earlier play 
Ustinov has once again defied conventional 
forms of dramatic construction, and once 
again his pre-occupation is with the modern 
international scene, most light-heartedly 
treated and rendered here romantic in the 
extreme by its delightful Ruritanian setting. 
The play scintillates with colourful argument 


and the bon mot, which are _ notably 
enhanced by the presence of the author 
himself, giving a superbly funny perform- 
ance as the General, who at curtain rise has 
also been President of his idyllic country 
for just ten hours. 

The costumes and ingenious settings are 
designed by Jean Denis Malcles. The play 
is directed by Denis Carey and presented by 
Linnit and Dunfee Ltd. 

(Pictures by 


Denis de Marney) 





Angry Man: Cant a 
guy get a decent night's 
rest around here? If 
it’s not the cathedral 
clock, it’s drunks. 

General: I beg your 
pardon, Ambassador. 


Angry Man: Who's 
that? Oh, Mr. Presi- 
dent—please forgive my 
outburst. It was a 
great party last night 
Or should I say this 
mornnig? 


The American and 
Russian Embassies 
are situated on 
opposite sides of the 
square, and the 
General and his 
comrades have dis- 
turbed the American 
Ambassador, Hooper 
Moulsworth (John 
Phillips). 


He: Please don’t inter- 
rupt me. For my own 
good, for our future, 
I must analyse 
reason for loving 
in spite of vast 
irreconcilable spiritual 
and political diver- 
gences. 


A touch of romance 
is brought on the 
scene by two young 
lovers, ill-starred it 
would seem, for he 
is Igor Romanoff 
(Michael David), son 
of the Russian Am- 
bassador, and _ she, 
Juliet Moulsworth 
(Katy Vail), comes 
from the American 
Embassy opposite. 





————— i —_ 


Second Soldier: There's 
nothing more suitable 
to announce your en- 
gagement to your 
friends than a _ nice 
religious postcard. 


The lovers are inter- 
rupted by the sol- 
diers, now off duty, 
who try to interest 
them in the wares 
they have for sale. 


Moulsworth: Who is 
this other guy? 


Juliet: Igor Vadimovitch 
Romanoff, the son of 
their Ambassador. 


Moulsworth: What? 


The Ambassador has 
just told his daughter 
that Freddie Vander- 
stutt, the young 
American they 
would like for son- 
in-law, is flying over 
to see her and Juliet 
now confesses that 
she loves Igor. 
(Right, Josephine 
Barrington as Beulah 
Moulsworth, Juliet’s 
mother.) 





Igor: 1 am in love with the 
daughter of an Ambassador! 
Evdokia: Just a moment. Which 
Ambassador”? Igor: The Am- 
bassador of the United States of 
America. 


Over in the Russian Embassy 
Igor drops his bombshell. 
Centre, Frederick Valk as 
Vadim Romanoff, the Am- 
bassador, Marianne Deem- 
ing as Evdokia, his wife, 
and David Hurst as a Spy. 





kes veer: 
First Soldier: t's 


Death! General: Death at a Freddie: Wey, Julie, what's it like being in love? 
quarter to nine? First Soldier: Eight thirty-three? Really in love? 

Second Soldier: Nine fourteen? General: It’s the Juliet: Hell. 

first time I've ever known Death make a Freddie: 1s that so? Gee, I'm sorry 


— Freddie (William Greene), sent upstairs to 


The final moment of Act 1, as the General reason with Juliet, is soon sympathising 
consults the town’s famous, if tempera- with her, while the Moulsworths strain their 
mental, clock. ears downstairs. 





Marfa: 1 shall be forced 
to report unfavourably 
on the state of this 
Embassy when I 
return. 


Marfa (Delphi Law- 
rence), Junior Ship’s 
Captain, takes the 
correct Party line, 
criticising the lachry- 
mose spy, who is 
much given to self- 
condemnation, and 
also Igor, whom she 
now says she will 
not marry. 


Below: The General, 
besides indulging in 
some involved poli- 
tical manceuvres, also 
decides to take a 
hand in the unhappy 
love affair of Igor 
and = Juliet. He 
begins a series of 
diplomatic visits to 
the two houses. 








Romanov : You may open 
your eyes. 


Evdokia: Vadim! The hat! 


The irresistible appeal of 
the General’s little coun- 
try is having its effect on 
the Russian Ambassador 
and his wife and, in a 
touching little scene, 
Vadim brings joy to 
Evdokia by indulging her 
bourgeoisie whim for an 
entrancing French model 
hat. 





General: 1 see, my Lord 
Archbishop, that you 
are well satisfied with 
the new convert I sent 
you. 

Archbishop: To whom 
are you referring? 

General: To the Mauve 
Friar at your heels 


The Spy has 
achieved sanctuary 
by becoming one of 
the Mauve Friars, 
who walk around on 
their knees and ob- 
serve a strict vow of 
silence. He has also 
thereby found spirit- 
ual release, The 
General now makes 
use of him in his 
plot to help the ill- 
fated young lovers, 
having persuaded the 
absent - minded old 
Archbishop that this 
is the right day for 
celebrating the tra- 
ditional Marriage 
Ceremony between 
the Boy King Theo- 
dore, the Uncanny, 
and the Infanta of 
Old Castille. He 
plans to substitute 
the real lovers for 
the life-size effigies 
normally used. 
(Edward Atienza as 
the Archbishop.) 





, 





Archbishop: 1 hereby pronounce you man and wife. Kiss you wife. 


Misled by the Mauve Friar, who is acting as his prompter, the Archbishop innocently performs 


a real marriage ceremony for Igor and Juliet. 


Freddie: Let me finish what I’ve got to say, and then I'll kiss you. Of all the girls I've ever known you're the 
only one who could possibly be Captain of a ship 


The closing moments of the play when history repeats itself as Freddie and Marfa stroli on 


the scene, unmindful of all around them. 





New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 


The Bristol Old Vic presented a likeable 
revival of the former play, giving London 
an opportunity of seeing Moira Shearer 
after her seasons in Bristol. This young 
actress has made great strides, though her 
Barbara lacked essential militant toughness 
at the requisite moments. In the gentler 
passages Miss Shearer was very moving and 
we shall watch with interest her future work 
on the stage. 

Shaw’s dialogue as always sparkled 
irresistibly, particularly in the second act 
when Edward Hardwicke as Snobby Price, 
Peter O’Toole as Peter Shirley, Alan Dobie 
as Bill Walker and Phyllada Sewell as 
Rummy Mitchens, the irrepressible cockney 
element, were in fine fettle. 

Joseph O’Conor was suitably imposing 
as the Munitions King, the enigmatic 
Andrew Undershaft, and Derek Godfrey is 
a young actor who revealed a splendid stage 
presence as Adolphus Cusins, Greek pro- 
fessor turned salvationist for the Major’s 
sake. John Moody was the producer and 
a special word of praise is due to Patrick 
Robertson for his most interesting and 
effective set. This revival was first pro- 
duced at the Theatre Royal, Bristol, on 
26th june. FS. 





Roland Culver who witt be appearing in his 


own play, “A River Breeze”’, a comedy set on the 

Thames during Regatta Week, which opens in Edin- 

burgh on 6th August before coming to the West End 

at the end of the month. ‘ A River Breeze’ is Mr. 

Culver’s first play and the cast will be headed by Phyllis 

Calvert and Naunton Wayne. (Portrait by Anthony 
Buckley). 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School present 
“ Ah Wilderness ” 
(Theatre Royal, Bristol, June 20th) 


HE Miller household in Connecticut, 
1906, is full of stock characters so 
familiar they have become stage furniture. 
But O’Neill in Ah, Wilderness has put them 
all together in one play with the conviction 
that they can be real and entertaining. The 
cast avoided the monotonous parodies of 
human failings and peculiarities, so familiar 
in “light” comedy, and were faithful to 
the author’s gentle touch and good taste. 

Bernard Behrens had the plum part as 
Uncle Sid: a dry wit when sober, a hilarious 
comic when drunk. In his big scene there 
was not a stagger too violent or a subtlety 
missed; every word was clear yet he was 
undoubtedly drunk. As a sober, chastened 
man he was equally impressive. 

Richard, the younger son of the family, 
a rebel, self analytical, in first love, could 
have been unbearable. Thanks to Greville 
Hallam’s sincere performance in a long and 
difficult part, he was not. 

Anne McCurdo as Mrs. Miller was the 
kind, capable mother to perfection—a quiet, 
graceful performance. Mr. Miller (John Flint) 
was nervous, likeable, logical, as written. 

The younger daughter Jenny was played 
by Wendy Hutchinson who will be joining 
the Bristol Old Vic Company next season. 
It was a small part, not designed to show 
off the talents of an actress, but it took great 
skill to be just a little girl. 

Nadine Sparshott as Aunt Lily had to 
contend with a part of unremitting sadness. 
The part was a success not only because of 
Miss Sparshott’s ability but because a 
disciplined cast was able to divert attention 
from Uncle Sid’s jollities to Aunt Lily’s 
dumb sorrow. 

The elder son, Art, is a Harvard man 
and a pompous bore. Barry Wallman had 
little space to round the character, but to 
watch him light a pipe was enough. 

Cameos from Ingrid Hafner, Michael 
Ellison and Robert Lang, as Belle, Bartender 
and Salesman _ respectively, must be 
mentioned. Thank you to an anonymous 
maid for a gay run on tired feet. 

This play could so easily have been dull, 
but its choice was justified by creative 
ability, teamwork and consideration for the 
author’s intentions. The students showed 
that their time has not been wasted and 
gave us some first class entertainment. 

Ah, Wilderness was preceded by Another 
Way Out, by Lawrence Langer. R.H. 


(Other drama school performances are reviewed on 
page 




















Dame Sybil 
Gets Youth in 
Perspective 


by Eric Johns 


S majestic as Siddons, Sybil Thorndike, 

a dominating figure in black velvet, 
with exquisitely arranged silver hair, 
recently made a welcome return to the 
London stage, as Amy, Dowager Lady 
Monchensey, in The Family Reunion by 
T. S. Eliot, at the Phoenix. Two long years 
have passed since she left the cast of A Day 
by the Sea at the Haymarket on the night 
that marked her 50th year on the boards. 
Since then she has teen giving dramatic 
recitals with Lewis Casson all over Africa, 
Australia, India and the Near East. 

During Dame Sybil’s absence, television 
has secured a tighter grip on the public and 
led to a good deal of talk about the theatre 
teing on its last legs. She recalls hearing 
the same prophecy away back in Edwardian 
times, when a member of Miss Horniman’s 
Company at the Gaiety in Manchester. In 
those days they said films would kill the 
theatre, but half-a-century has rolled by 
and the theatre is still very much a force to 
be reckoned with! 

Television, in Dame Sybil’s estimation, is 
a boon to invalids and people with no desire 
to stir out of doors. It also gives actors 
cause to rejoice in that it provides extra 
work and helps them to enhance their 
reputation on a_ nation-wide basis. She 
would prefer to see actors working in the 
theatre, but they must move with the times 
and if television provides the means of 
making both ends meet, then they must 
naturally accept the engagements it offers. 

Television, Dame Sybil is inclined to con- 
sider, will be less harmful to the theatre 
than were films in the days when they 
constituted the latest novelty in entertain- 
ment. Television is much nearer to the 
theatre than the cinema. A film is more 
like an illustrated novel, with its tremendous 
scope for presenting spectacle and 
exploitation of close-ups and unusual 
camera angles. A play on television is 
much more intimate, like a stage presenta- 
tion, and on that account television might 
even influence people to go to the theatre 
and see a play acted by living people. 


Dame Sybil in ** The Family Re-union ” 


Actors still cast their spell, in spite of all 
the wonders of mechanised entertainment. 
Every year famous players, in some cases 
appearing in plays distinctly unworthy of 
their talents, draw multitudes to theatres in 
London and the provinces. Dame Sybil, 
fresh from her professional travels, refuses 
to believe the theatre is dying. In some 
countries it is only just finding its feet. 

In Australia, for instance, there has teen 
a rapidly growing theatre toom since the 
war. Classics performed by companies from 
Stratford and the Old Vic have played to 
packed houses and could have remained out 
there much longer than they did. In modern 
plays Roger Livesey and Ursula Jeans, 
Sophie Stewart and Ellis Irving, Googie 
Withers and John McCallum have been 
greeted with tremendous enthusiasm. The 
newly created Elizatethan Theatre’ in 
Sydney is proof enough that Australia is 
determined to have a theatre of her own 
and be something more than an extended 
touring circuit for overseas visitors. In 
Israel and Turkey Dame Sybil found a 
thriving living theatre, presenting both 
classical and modern plays. 

The younger generation has_ been 
accused of taking no interest in the con- 
temporary theatre, but not by Dame Sybil. 





Profound, discussion-provoking plays, such 
as The Family Reunion, draw audiences 
largely composed of youngsters in their late 
teens and early twenties. Dame Sybil’s 
own grandchildren have impressed upon her 
that they accept quite naturally the fourth 
dimension and a world of consciousness 
outside this one, which means that they 
enjoy plays often considered strange by 
their elders. They have little time for 
ordinary, realistic plays, for the old- 
fashioned drawing-room play, which still 
appeals to the majority of playgoers. The 
recent success of such controversial pro- 
ductions as Waiting for Godot and Look 
Back in Anger would seem to support 
Dame Sybil’s viewpoint. 

When she considers the younger members 
of her profession—the stars of tomorrow- 
they come in for a little adverse criticism. 
While having tremendous admiration for 
their sincerity, she is convinced they are 
not as vocally efficient as the beginners of 
fifty years ago, when she was still on the 
bottom rungs of the ladder. She can 
honestly claim that she never remembers 
going to the theatre in her young days and 
failing to hear any of the lines spoken on 
the stage. 

Today the younger 


actors worship 


realism. If they speak their lines as they 
should do, sufficiently clearly to be heard 
all over the house, they are afraid of being 
considered ‘ham’, old-fashioned,  un- 
realistic, or whatever one chooses to call 
it. Perhaps the noise-fiends on the road, 
the incessant blare of the radio and the 
discord of contemporary jazz have com- 
bined to make us all a little more hard of 
hearing than we used to be. So, on that 
score, youngsters might make a_ special 
effort to get their lines across. 

Projection is the first essential of the 
theatre. In Dame Sybil’s estimation a stage 
actor who makes no attempt to project 
might just as well play his part locked in a 
room with the windows closed and the 
blinds drawn. He cannot hope to make con- 
tact with his audience. Artists who devote 
most of their time to films and television, 
play within and leave the engineers to 
magnify their performance and affect their 
public accordingly. In the theatre pro- 
jection is not done for them; they are 
responsible for themselves, and _ unless 
they can play as if their life depended 
upon it, they will soon be conscious of 
losing their grip upon the audience, which 
might give them cause to suspect that the 
theatre is on its last legs. 
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Gerald: 1 might have been staying with Compton-Smith, down at his place in Dorset 

Violet: 1 should have been helping Lady Bumpus, at the Vicar’s American Tea. 
A moment from Act 1 of the play, which is set in the drawing room of a country house in 
the North of England. Amy, Dowager Lady Monchensey, has called together various members 
of her family to mark the return of her son Harry after a long absence abroad. Behind the 
window are seen L to R Cyril Luckham as Col. the Hon. Gerald Piper; David Horne as 
Col. the Hon. Charles Piper and Nora Nicholson, Patience Collier and Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies 
as Ivy, Violet and Agatha, Amy’s younger sisters. Looking through the window is Paul 

Scofield as Harry, Lord Monchensey, Amy’s eldest son. 


“The Family Re-union” 
at the Phoenix 


O great has been the interest aroused by this splendid revival of 
T. S. Eliot’s play, the third in the Paul Scofield—Peter Brook 
Pictures Season, presented by Tennent Productions Ltd. at the Phoenix Theatre, 
by that the season has been extended to Ist September. The play is 
Tony brilliantly directed and designed by Peter Brook; the acting is out- 
Armstrone-Jones standing, and this early Eliot work, based on the Orestes legend, 
is one of the most compelling pieces of theatre to be seen in the 
West End. 
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Harry: Or if you want to 
pretend I am another 
person— 

A person that you have con- 
spired to invent, please do so 

In my absence. I shall be less 
embarrassing to you 


Harry, tormented by a 
sense of guilt following 
his wife’s untimely death 
at sea, startles the more 
conventional members of 
his family by telling them 
he had pushed her over- 
toard. Only his aunt, 
Agatha, glimpses some- 
thing of the truth behind 
his confession. 


Below: 


Agatha: Nevertheless, Harry 
best tell us as you can: 
Talk in your own language, 
without stopping to debate 
Whether it may be too far 
beyond our understanding 





Harry: There was some- 
thing | wanted to ask 
you. I don’t know yet. 

All these years I'd been 
longing to get back 

Because I thought I never 
should. I thought it 
was a place 

Where life was substantial 
and simplified— 


Mary, daughter of a de- 
ceased cousin of Lady 
Monchensey, who lives 
in the house, seeks to 
help Harry with whom 
she is in love, and for 
a brief time the bond 
between them seems 
strong. Beyond the 
windows hover the 
vague outlines of the 
Beings from whom 
Harry is fleeing. They 
are the Furies (Erinyes 
of Greek mythology, 
the avengers of crime 
against kinship). 


Amy : You looked _iike 
your father when you 
said that. 


Harry: 1 think, mother, 
shall make you 
lie down. You 
must be very 
tired. 


Harry with his mother 
(Sybil Thorndike) later 
that evening after 
dinner. It is Amy’s 
desire (and she has 
always dominated the 
family) that Harry 
shall now take on 
his responsibilities as 
head of the house. 
Her unhappy § son’s 
confession and his 
unwillingness to take 
on those responsibili- 
ties causes her great 
anguish. Meantime 
Harry's younger 
brothers have failed 
to arrive at the family 
conclave. 





Gerald: There'll have been more in the 
later editions. 
You'd better read it to us. 


The youngest son of the house, a 
reckless driver, has been involved 
in an accident and, fearing a 
scandal, the uncles are eagerly 
scanning the news. Dr. Warburton, 
the family doctor, invited as a 
guest to dinner by Amy in order 
to get an opinion on Harry's 
mental state, is called out on 
account of the accident to the 
other brother. 


Below 


Agatha What is in your mind Harry 
Il can guess about the past and what 
you mean about the future 

But a present is missing; needed to 
connect them. 


Agatha, who knows the family 

history and its dark secrets, tries 

to bring Harry to a true under- 
standing. 





Oh, mother, 
This is not to do with Agatha any more than with the rest of you 
My advice has come from quite a different quarter, 
But I cannot explain that to you now Only be sure 
That I know what I am doing and what I must do, 
And that it is the best thing for everybody. 


Harry has resolved for himself his great spiritual problem, and the Furies of Act 1 have become 

transformed into the Kindly Ones (Eumenidies}—the “bright angels” of Act 2. The dark 

secret is out: his mother’s moral responsibility for his father’s sin must be expiated. Harry 

renounces his heritage, driven on by “a call” he must answer. Amy, baffled by the ruin of 

her plans, blames Agatha for influencing her son and in the end the strain proves too much 
for her weak heart and she dies. 
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Above: The three conspirators who have “ acquired” a mansion called “ Hyde’s Mortimer ” 

for the forthcoming conference of the Identity Club. They pass themselves off as Mrs. Mallett 

(Joan Greenwood), Beaufort, her “ son’ (Kenneth Haigh) and Captain Mallett her “ husband ” 

(Michael Gwynn). The “ Malletts” proceed to staff the servants’ kitchen by changing the 

identity of various chance callers and, below, Mrs. Mallett and the Captain are busy working 
on the local doctor (Peter Duguid), who they have decided is to be their gardener. 





‘Cards 
of 
Identity’ 


at the 
Royal Court 


@ OME _ scenes 

from the play 
by Nigel Dennis, 
adapted from his 
novel, which is the 
latest production § in 
the English Stage 
Company’s Season at 
the Royal Court. 
“Cards of Identity ” 
is a work, like “ Wait- 
ing for Godot,” which 
defies description, but 
‘has already aroused 
the keenest contro- 
versy among London’s 
theatregoers. The play 
is directed by Tony 
Richardson, with set- 
ting by Alan Tagg and 
costumes by Motley, 
and the cast without 
exception give splen- 

did performances. 


Pictures by 


Julie Hamilton 


Above right: Later, 
at a session of the 
Club, Father Golden 
Orfe (George Devine) 
delivers his sermon 
on Identity; a scorch- 
ing harangue that 
galvanises all present. 
Centre right: Mrs. 
Mallett has words with 
the President (John 
*Welsh) whom the con- 
spirators are bent on 
deposing. Right: The 
staff in the kitchen; 
¢left to right, Jellicoe, 
the butler, alias Henry 
Paradise (Henry 
Davenport); Mrs. 
Paradise, alias Miss 
Paradise (Agnes 
Lauchlan): Miss Tray, 
the landgirl, alias 
Nurse _ Stephenson 
(Joan Plowright) and 
the dumb. gardener, 
alias Dr. Towzer. 





Shaw=—Man and Playwright 


THOUGHTS ON THE CENTENARY ... by HAROLD MATTHEWS 


MAnY people appear to think that if 
they have called anything absurd, 
with or without demonstration, they have 
disposed of the matter. This is a mistake. 
They have merely admitted its validity 
from the human point of view. Humans 
are absurd; their origins and ends are 
absurd, their religions and hopes are 
absurd, many of their fears are absurd, and 
nearly all their activities are absurd. 
Instinctively or tacitly this truth is ignored 
by millions but, in England, when a Swift 
or a Shaw crosses the Irish sea to land on 
our shore he finds wherever he looks a 
scene set ready for him to play at skittles. 
Paradoxically, the denizens at whom the 
darts are hurled see absurdity in their 
attackers and the natural law, by which no 
man knows what he seems to others, takes 
its course. The deadly serious Swift is best 
remembered for his fables and Bernard 
Shaw, devoted to the claims of reason and 
morality, has mirth to keep his memory 
green. 

George Bernard Shaw was born in 
Dublin, on 26th July, 1856, with ink in his 
arteries, but he was 19 years old tefore it 
began to emerge—in a denunciation of the 
methods of the American _ revivalists, 
Moody and Sankey, in Dublin “ Public 
Opinion.” In the following year he came 
to London, thenceforward his home, and by 
1885 he had written five novels, absorbed 
“Das Kapital”, was in demand as a 
speaker for the Fabian Society, but had 
made only £6 by his pen. He lived with 
his mother at 29, Fitzroy Square. Then, as 
William Archer relates, the post of art critic 
of The World fell vacant and Archer, pro- 
testing that he knew nothing about painting, 
was induced by the editor to undertake it. 
After some weeks his conscience rebelled 
and he got Shaw to do a specimen article, 
which easily secured him the post. ‘He 
didn’t know much more about painting than 
1,” says Archer, “but he thought he did 
and that was the main point.” For the next 
four years he criticized every picture show 
in London, looking at Pre-Raphaelite paint- 
ings and wondering how in the sordid 19th 
century people could have such dreams and 
realise them in pictures. 

When the post of musical critic fell 
vacant, Archer told the editor that Shaw 
was “ the most competent and most brilliant 
writer on music in England,” for already 


his articles signed “ Corno di Bassetto ” were 
a feature of The Star, and so Shaw passed 
from the chair of Art to that of Music in 
the domain of the World. 

After Archer’s devoted work in 
lating Ibsen began to bear fruit, 
gathered it in, quickly absorbed it and 
based a new preaching upon it, “The 
Quintessence of Ibsenism.” “ You have had 
to point out to me the ideas in Ibsen’s 
plays,” said Archer some time later. “ Some 
of them I see, some of them I don’t (nor, 
I believe, does Ibsen.) ”. 

Shaw made his first bow as a dramatist 
at the Royalty Theatre, when Widowers’ 
Houses was given one performance by J. T. 
Grein’s Independent Theatre, greeted with 
hoots and given a bad press. Archer, the 
outgrown collaborator, advised him not to 
attempt again to cast his writings in play 
form. All this convinced Shaw that he was 
a born dramatist. Quickly he projected 
himself in The Philanderer. Production of 
this was, and usually is, not feasible. His 
third play, Mrs. Warren's Profession, had 
to wait thirty years for the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s licence and his fourth play, Arms and 
the Man, though produced in New York 
as well as London, did not make money. 
When Frank Harris engaged him to write 
dramatic criticism in the Saturday Review 
in January, 1895, at £6 per week, he felt he 
was in easy circumstances for the first time 
and his gratitude was undying. He kept 
this post until 1898 when his marriage with 
Miss Charlotte Frances Payne-Townshend 
placed him behind doors which no wolves 
troubled. A period prolific in plays followed 
until the fateful year 1914. 

Shaw’s light-hearted criticism of 
England’s position during the first World 
War proved a strain upon his friends. His 
““Commonsense About the War” did not 
seem to convey the common sense view 
that, whether we felt high-souled or 
materialistic, we were simply fighting for 
our freedom. 

In November, 1917, describing himself as 
“an Irishman of the Protestant landlord 
variety,” Shaw published his solution to the 
Irish problem, recommending that West- 
minster Parliament free itself from Irish 
entanglements by restoring the Dublin Irish 
Parliament. Ulster would then be anxious 
for representation in’ Dublin and quite 
satisfied if she got it. Scotland and Wales 


trans- 
Shaw 





were to be given Home Rule so that Ireland 
should not feel exceptional and the four 
parts of what were still the British Isles 
were to be federated. 

There was no social, political or moral 
question that Shaw was not prepared to 
answer and to discuss in detail. The 
imaginary dialogue was his favourite method 
and his “plays” became unlike anything 
hitherto regarded as dramafic entertain- 
ment. In 1921 he published Back to 
Methusaleh in which he traced the progress 
of Man from the Garden of Eden to a state 
of pure intellect in a distant future and 
advanced the view that humans do not live 
long enough to take proper care of the 
future of the race. The rise of dictators 
which followed may be taken to support 
the theory but it also supported the 
opposite view that men live quite long 
enough. 

The Nobel Prize for Literature was 
awarded to Shaw in 1925 and, on the death 
of Thomas Hardy three years later, he 
became the acknowledged leader in English 
Letters. In their later years both Mr. and 
Mrs. Shaw devoted much attention to Will 
making, with curious results. When Mrs. 
Shaw died in 1943, she left over £150,000, 
most of it in trust for her husband for life, 
with remainder to be spent upon the cul- 
tural improvement of the Irish people. The 


following year, Shaw made a present of 
*Shaw’s Corner,” his house at Ayot St. 


Lawrence which he had occupied since 
1908, to the National Trust. Since it had 
not natural or architectural beauty, the 
parties to the transfer were relying upon the 
historic interest its Owner’s occupancy con- 
ferred upon it to render it a suitable respon- 
sibility for the Trust. They were recently 
anxious to find an amenable tenant. 

When Shaw died in 1950, he left the bulk 
of his fortune of over £350,000 to found a 
new alphabet of 40 or 44 letters. Little has 
been done in the matter so far and the time 
of abeyance depends in some degree upon 
the patience of the authorities of the 
British Museum, the Dublin Art Gallery 
and the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, 
who are ultimate residuary legatees. It 
would seem that the acceptance of 14 to 18 
additional letters in the English alphabet 
would leave G.B.S. as the last of many 
great writers in a dead, forsaken language, 
read only by specialising scholars. Did he 
think it necessary or even desirable? Did 
he think that the fame of the instigator of 
such an innovation would attain nearer to 
permanence than that of any old-style 
literary practician? Or did he laugh to 





A scene from the original production of Shaw’s “* Mrs. 
Warren's Profession,” at the New Lyric Club, 1902. 
In the picture L to R are seen Granville Barker, Madge 
McIntosh and Julius Knight. This is the play chosen 
by the Rock Theatre Company in association with the 
New London Theatre Croup for revival last month at 
the Royal Court Theatre. Matinees were given on 
24th, 26th (Shaw's birth date) and 27th July. Ellen 
Pollock as Mrs. Warren headed the cast which 
numbered many players who have largely specialised 
in Shavian roles, including Terrence O’Brien, who also 
produced. The theatre, home of so many of Shaw 
productions in Granville Barker's day, was loaned free 
for these performances, and the profits were donated 
to the Denville Home for Actors. (Our illustration 
comes from Theatrical Companion to Shaw, by 
Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson, published by 
Rockliff, 42/- net.) 


himself at having achieved an anti-climax 
more tremendous than even his irony and 
wit had been able to express in drama? 

Perhaps all these influences contributed 
to the making of a Will which is a magnifi- 
cent expression of pure Shavian absurdity. 
Putting logic before everything and 
ignoring the human element, Shaw was 
brilliant at wrong answers and his love of 
a jest was the most human trait he had. As 
late as 1939, writing of one of his last plays, 
he said, regarding an anachronism objected 
to therein, “I find it so irresistible as a 
Stage Laugh that I cannot bring myself to 
sacrifice it.” Many built-up arguments 
have been sacrificed in this way. 

The desire to make people laugh is a 
very amiable trait and Shaw was a 





Shaw—Man and Playwright (contd.) 
particularly friendly person. Friendly, not 
affectionate. Wilde said of him that he 
“has not an enemy in the world and none 
of his friends quite like him.” This is one 
way of indicating Shaw’s avoidance of 
attachment. It has been commented by 
both the late Desmond McCarthy and Mr. 
Kingsley Martin that he was benevolent 
without love. Shaw himself said that all 
his life affection had been showered upon 
him and every forward step he had made 
had been taken in spite of it. Friendship 
was his forte. He made friends easily, never 
deserted one; never wrote one off. 

Friends might lose patience and become 
angry with him but a quarrel was impossible. 
Shaw’s affections were not engaged, his 
feelings were not involved, therefore he 
could not quarrel. He formed an early 
friendship with Henry Arthur Jones and 
appeared always blind to the mediocre 
quality of the latter’s plays. In 1915 Jones 
began a series of public attacks upon Shaw, 
who, so far from retaliating, persisted in 
an attitude of readiness for a resumption 
of friendly relations. 

When Archer’s son was a small and 
imaginative little boy Shaw was as ready as 
Archer himself to listen to or share his 
imagined exploits. As late as 1932 Shaw 
held that Archer’s translations of Ibsen were 
the best. 


Having been always a rather 
severe critic of Shaw’s work, Archer, facing 
a dangerous operation from which he knew 
he might not recover, wrote to tell Shaw 


that he had never wavered in admiration 
and affection for him or ceased to feel 
grateful to “Fate” for his _ friendship. 
Archer did not recover and Shaw wrote: 
“When I returned to an Archerless London 
it seemed to me that the place had entered 
on a new age in which I was lagging super- 
fluous. I feel that when he went he took 
a piece of me with him.” 

At the time of Casement’s capture G.B.S. 
drafted for him a line of defences, but 
Casement did not make use of it. 

Shaw was Lillah McCarthy’s confidant 
when her first husband Harley Granville 
Barker wrote that he would not return to 
her and asked for a divorce. Having cast 
Harley for John Tanner and _  Lillah 
McCarthy for Ann Whitefield in Man and 
Superman, Shaw felt responsibility for 
their marriage, which he thought a mistake, 
so, when Harley asked him to arrange with 
Lillah for a divorce, he undertook the task 
without qualms and continued in it despite 
opposition from Lillah and complaints 
about delay from Harley. So far from 


showing gratitude for his distinterested 
efforts was the second Mrs. Barker that she 
never allowed Harley to spend any time 
with him. Helen Granville Barker was the 
only person whose disapproval ever incom- 
moded Shaw. Her dislike of him was 
intense and sufficiently active to give him a 
sudden pain in the back one day when he was 
addressing a meeting and Helen was sitting 
behind him. Shaw hobbled to a taxi and 
was disabled for days. He called it witch- 
craft. He seems to have had real feeling 
for Barker: he always regretted that he 
stayed away. 

Shaw often performed acts and followed 
courses which in other men would be called 
kind, but his way of setting about it being 
extremely sensible hid the aspect of kind- 
ness so successfully that the word “ kind” 
seems out of place. So also do such terms 
as “ gratitude” and “pity.” Yet he never 
forgot the steady £6 per week he earned 
on the Saturday Review in the nineties and, 
many years after, he wrote to Frank Harris, 
“ As long as you edit a magazine anywhere 
on earth, you can expect contributions from 
me.” On Harris’s death his unflattering 
biography of Shaw was carefully prepared 
by its subject for the press so that Harris’s 
rather needy widow might enjoy the 
royalties. 

Shaw’s independent attitude regarding his 
own royalties resulted in very generous 
treatment of amateur societies who were 
allowed to perform his plays at the cost of 
a small percentage of their takings. 

He remarks in his “Self Sketches” : 
“ Things have not happened to me.” Nor 
did he cause things to happen. He did not 
seem to feel the torments of the flesh. He 
never misbehaved—indeed, what did he do? 
He went to places and spoke or he sat down 
and wrote. Oh! what a lot he wrote. One 
is reminded of Bjornson’s remark about 
Ibsen, “ He is not a man, but a pen.” 

Before G.B.S. appeared and began to 
preach there had seemed but two ways of 
life, morally considered, those of self 
sacrifice and self indulgence. Shaw decried 
the first and disdained the second. On 
wings of wit, he sailed over the surface of 
experience. Since he was never known to 
commit a moral wrong, he might be called 
an unusually good man. Add to _ this, 
abstention from meat, alcohol and tobacco 
and the halo of sainthood begins to form. 
He can be revered as a friend to man until 
his revived plays cause a new generation 
to phrase fresh praise for his writing. 
Provided, of course, his Will be set aside, so 
that his works can be read. 





«<The Rainmaker” at the St. Martin’s 


@ Scenes from the roman- 
tic comedy by American 
playwright N. Richard Nash 
which has brought to Lon- 
don Geraldine Page in the 
role of Lizzie Curry. Miss 
Page has repeated over here 
the tremendous success she 
made in this part on Broad- 
way. The play is directed 
by Jack Minster and Sam 
Wanamaker with setting by 
Ralph Alswang, adapted by 
Michael Northen, and _ is 
presented by E. P. Clift (for 
Minster Productions Ltd.) 
in association with Sam 
Wanamaker Productions 
Ltd. 


Pictures by 


Houston-Rogers 


Below: Ilsa Cameron and 
Norman Harper who help 
to create the atmosphere 
with their delightful render- 
ing of Western American 
traditional music. 


Geraldine Page as _ Lizzie 
and Sam Wanamaker as 
Bill Starbuck, in a romantic 
moment towards the end of 
the play. The story is set 
in a Western State in 
the U.S.A, on a summer 
day in a time of drought, 
and Mr. Wanamaker 
appears aS a_ persuasive 
stranger who claims he can 
bring the longed-for rain. 





H.C.: Then why won't you 
talk to her? 

Jim: Because if we do 
she'll think we’ trying 
to get rid of her. 

C.: She'll sure think the 
same if 7 do it. 

H. C. Curry (Wilfrid 

Lawson, centre), a 

farmer in the West, 

discusses with his 
sons the problem of 

Lizzie, their _ sister. 

Lizzie has just re- 

turned from a visit to 

Sweetriver where they 

hoped she would find 

a husband. Left: 

Neil McCallum as 

Jim, and Gordon 

Tanner as Noah, 

right. 


H. C.: I said a liar and I 
mean it! You talk about 
yourself as being a 
widower! 

H. C. is so anxious 

that his daughter 

should marry, that 
he invites File, the 

Sheriff, to the farm as 

being the only eligible 

man in the district. 

But the _— invitation 

comes to nothing for 

File is not interested. 

The two men have 

some words during 

which H, C. says he 
knows File is divorced 
and not a_ widower 
as given out, (Michael 
Goodliffe as File.) 


Starbuck : There's flash 
floods—and storms that 
roll down the shoulder 
of a mountain! But the 
biggest of all—that's 
deluge ! But don’t ask 
me for deluge—that 
takes a bit of doin’. 

Jim: What kind do we 
get for a hundred bucks? 


The stranger Starbuck 
wastes no time in 
making his fantastic 
claims as a rainmaker 
and promises to pro- 
duce results. 





Jim: Let me go, Starbuck—let me go! 
File had returned but Lizzie, over-anxious to please and lacking finesse, had bungled her 
opportunity. Her brother Noah tells her outright that she is too plain and hopeless to get a 
husband and Jim takes her part. Starbuck comes between the two brothers. 


Starbuck: There’s no such thing as a plain woman! Starbuck: Lizzie. Lizzie, would you like me to stick 
Every real woman is pretty! They're all pretty in around for a_ while? 
a different way—but they're all pretty! ae ON © ; 
Lizzie’s transformation is complete and, 
Lizzie: Not me! When I look in the looking 


ie a thanks to Starbuck, all ends happily for her 
when File comes back and realises that he 

Starbuck, who has admitted that he is really is in love with her. Meantime Starbuck, 
an imposter, begins to work his magic on self-confessed fraud, finally leaves just as 


the unhappy Lizzie. the rain comes after all! 





Whispers from 
the Wings 


by 
Looker - 


on 


David 
Knight 


AVID KNIGHT, the young American 
actor who earned a sheaf of glowing 
reviews when he made his London debut 
as the defending counsel in The Caine 
Mutiny Court-Martial at the Hippodrome, 
came to the stage by way of the films and 
has yet to appear on Broadway. 

As a lad of ten he began to show a serious 
interest in acting, when he took part in 
religious plays staged at the New Jersey 
Baptist chapel, of which his father was 
minister. When he went to high school 
and college he found himself more and 
more engrossed in amateur dramatic 
activities and even began to wonder whether 
he ought to take up the stage as a career. 

To put the matter to the test he decided 
to play in summer stock during the long 
vacation. Then he would know quite 
definitely whether he could face the pros- 
pect of a lifetime of acting for his bread 
and butter. At Putney, Vermont, he found 
a summer stock theatre attached to a 
co-educational private school. It was a 
progressive establishment, with a strong 
slant towards the arts. The pupils had 
their own orchestra and their own theatre. 
Mr. Knight joined the company and after 
playing Greek tragedy, Ibsen and Shaw 
during the first season, he returned the 
following summer and yet again the summer 
after that. By that time he had completed 
his college courses and joined the staff of 
the Vermont school as a teacher. 

A group of eight students interested in 
the drama thought it would be fun to leave 
Vermont for foreign parts during the 
summer holidays. At first they considered 
going to France, but later decided it would 
be more sensible to make for Britain, where 
they would be more readily understood. 
They staged a production of The Man with 


the Flower in His Mouth by Pirandello and 
signified their intention of representing 
America in the British Drama League One- 
Act Play Festival. They failed to win a 
trophy, but toured England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales on bicycles and were 
enchanted by all they saw. The British 
Drama League arranged for them to per- 
form their Pirandello piece at one or two 
women’s colleges and they were most 
impressed by Stratford and the Edinburgh 
Festival. 

Young David Knight went back to 
America determined to return here as soon 
as possible to study Shakespeare. By a 
stroke of good fortune three years ago he 
won a Fulbright Scholarship that gave him 
the opportunity to go to the Royal Academy 
of Dramatic Art in London. As it 
happened, there was no Shakespeare in the 
syllabus that year, because the interest 
seemed to be focused on American plays. 
However, under the direction of Hugh 
Miller, he scored a conspicuous success at 
the R.A.D.A. annual show, playing a 
Jewish lawyer in Counsellor-at-Law. 

The result was a quick return to America 
to te put under contract by Paramount in 
Hollywood. Nothing very much happened 
until The Young Lovers was being filmed 
in England. The Rank _ organisation 
searched in vain for a young American to 
play the leading part, so they imported 
David Knight from America and that is how 
he happened to be in the country when, for 
the second time in his career, he was cast 
as a Jewish lawyer, this time in the stage 
version of The Caine Mutiny Court- 
Martial, in which Lloyd Nolan played his 
original part. 

Mr. Knight’s ambition is to return to 
America to try his luck on Broadway, now 
that he has won his spurs in the West End. 
The opinion of London critics is very much 
respected in New York, where English 
actors are held in awe, being considered 
more versatile and polished than the 
average American stage player. It will te 
a curious return to his own country, where 
he is as yet unknown. 

The actor’s fight for existence and recog- 
nition is tougher on Broadway than in 
London; Mr. Knight is fully aware of that, 
but is nevertheless determined to enter the 


(Continued on page 46) 








Greenwald: Do you make it 
a practice, during an invasion, 
to station yourself on the side 
of the bridge that is sheltered 
from the beach? 

Queeg: That's an_ insulting 
question and the answer is 
no 

Lt. Greenwald (David 

Knight) accuses Queeg 

(Lloyd Nolan) of 

cowardice in the face of 

the enemy. 


Challee: Mr. Maryk; what kind 
of a rating would you give 
yourself for loyalty to your 
captain 


Maryk: 

officer. 

Lt. Cdr. Challee 

Dyneley), the  judge- 

advocate, cross-examines 

Lt. Maryk (Nigel Stock), 
the accused. 


I think I was a loyal 


(Peter 


Pictures 
by 


Houston-Rogers 


“The 

Caine 
Mutiny 

Court- 
Martial”’ 


at the Hippodrome 


CENES from the American play by Herman Wouk which is 
presented at the Hippodrome by Henry Sherek and Gilbert 
Miller and directed by Lloyd Nolan, who has repeated over here 
the big success he made as Queeg in the Broadway production. 
With the exception of the last scene the entire play takes place 
in the General Court-Martial Room of the 12th Naval District, 
San Francisco, in February 1945. The accused is Lt. Stephen 
Maryk, who is charged with an act of mutiny in taking over 
command of the U.S.S. “Caine” during a storm, His defence 
is that the captain, Lt. Cmdr. Philip Francis Queeg, was no 
longer fit to be in command. Defending Maryk is a young 
advocate, Lt. Barney Greenwald of the U.S. Air Force, and the 
trial develops into a fascinating battle of wits between this young 
lawyer and Queeg, so that in the end to all intents and purposes 
it is Queeg who is on trial and who eventually breaks down com- 
pletely under the lash of the defending counsel. The all-male cast 
give an excellent account of themselves and apart from the 
interest which always attaches to trial scenes on the stage, the 
play has an intriguing psychological angle which is brilliantly 
put over by Lloyd Nolan and David Knight in particular. 
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Greenwald: Have you read it? 

Maryk: What? 

Greenwald: Your friend Tom Keefer’s book, 
* Multitudes, Multitudes.”’ 


The prosecution’s case has been put, and 
the court has recessed to the next day. 
Greenwald and Maryk discuss the case. 


Greenwald: Commander Queeg; I should like to ask you whether 
you have ever heard the expression * Old Yellowstain?”’ 

Queeg: 1 have not. 

Lt. Greenwald puts his first question to Lt. Cdr. 
Queeg, which sets the tone of the whole of the defence 
strategy. At this stage the Commander seems calm 
and reasonable and unmoved by the veiled hints at 

cowardice. 





Challee: Were you surprised, two weeks later, when Maryk relieved the Captain? 


Keefer: 1 was flabbergasted 


Challee: Were you pleased, Mr. Keefer? 


Keefer: I was badly disturbed. 


Lt. Cdr. Challee questions Lt. Thomas Keefer (Richard Newton) on the medical log kept by 


Maryk on Captain Queeg. 


In the centre background, seated, is Captain Blakely (Peter 


Williams), President of the Court. 
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Challee: Did the Captain seem scared? 
Urban: No, sir. 

Challee: Did anyone? 

Urban: 1 was goddam scared, sir. 


In an amusing scene, Signalman Urban (Vivian 
Matalon) tells the judge-advocate about the typhoon. 


Greenwald: Captain, have you ever conned a ship through the 
centre of a typhoon? 

Southard: Negative. Been on the fringes often. But always 
managed to avoid the centre. don’t know who has besides 
the skipper of the * Caine.”’ 

Captain Southard (Esmond Knight), expert on ship 

handling, is cross-examined by Lt. Greenwald, who 

is seeking to prove that what Maryk did to save the 
ship in the typhoon was right, and that Queeg’s 
orders had been suicidal. 
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Challee: You didn’t like the Captain, did you 
Lieutenant? 

Keith: 1 did at first, very much. But I gradually 
realised that he was a petty tyrant and utterly 
incompetent. 


Lt. Keith (Robert Hardy) is  cross- 
examined. 


Below: 
Lundeen: lt’s a paranoid personality of course, 
but that is not a disabling affliction 
Greenwald questions Dr.  Lundeen 
(Martin Wy k), head of the psychiatric 
hospital, on Captain Queeg’s mental 
health. 





Challee. Dr. Bird; defence counsel managed to put words into 
your mouth | am certain you didn't mean. 

Bird: 'm not aware that he succeeded in putting words into my 
mouth 

Challee tries to right the bad impression created by 
Dr. Bird (Alec McCowen), another psychiatrist. 








Greenwald 
that stain 


At the celebration party 
after the court-martial, Lt. 
Greenwald hurls his glass 
of wine in Lt. Keefer’s face. 
In a drunken speech Green- 
wald has revealed the true 
author of the Caine mutiny. 


You'll never wipe off 


Greenwald: Please read to the court your comment 
of Ist July on Lt. Maryk 


Queeg: Naturally not being vindictive, I don't 
write down every single thing. I try to go easy 
I always have 

Queeg begins to falter under Greenwald's 

merciless cross-examination and his bad 

nervous state begins to show when 

Greenwald confronts him with an excel- 

lent fitness report he had written on 

Maryk. 


Left: 

play as Captain Queeg finally bre: 

down after his rambling and embarrass- 

ing tirade against Maryk and the crew 

of the “Caine”. Greenwald has won 
his case. 


The most dramatic moment of the 

















Glyndebourne 
1956 


by 
A. V. COTON 


Right: A scene from * Cosi Fan Tutte ” 

as presented at Edinburgh in 1954. Sena 

Jurinac and Richard Lewis (/eff) are again 
appearing as Fiordiligi and Ferrando. 


HE bicentenary of Mozart’s birth is 

being celebrated this year by the 
production of his six major operas at 
Glyndebourne; this fact, for the discerning 
opera-goer (a much rarer bird than we 
suspect) is enough; it implies, and the 
implication is fully born out, that complete 
justice will be done to Mozart’s work. For 
more than two decades (wartime inter- 
ruptions apart) the house at Glyndebourne 
has been developing into the most perfect 
mechanism humanly attainable for the 
adequate presentation of Mozart on the 
stage. 

It needs no deep analysis of the schedules 
of other opera houses to discover why the 
Glyndebourne apparatus is unique, and 
consequently provides the means of us 
being present at unique performances. The 
conditions bring together the best available 
Mozartian singers for a_ long, highly- 
organised period of preparation and 
rehearsal in collaboration with an artistic 
team, each member of which is expert and 
has a keen sensibility about the require- 
ments of Mozart opera. No effort is too 
much, no detail too slight to be hurried 
over or put aside; the preparatory period 
carefully brings all the singers up to 
absolute “ production point.” Not only are 
the roles ready for complete singing and 
complete interpretation, but the cast has 
been gently moulded into a unit coloured 
with the exact organic style necessary for 
each opera. 

Music critics, 
Mozartians and 
divergent views on what _ constitutes 
Mozartian interpretation. The level of 
sensibility that ought to matter—and which 
is essentially catered for by Glyndebourne 


“ 


sincere 
tend to hold 


musicologists, 
opera-fans 


—is that which believes an opera to be a 
coherent, sung-and-acted musico-dramatic 
happening on a stage. To coin a phrase 
far too close to Shakespeare’s own: “ the 
opera’s the thing "—not one, or two, or six 
splendid voices; and not the ingenious pro- 
ducer avid to create a dramatic spectacle 
which sacrifices the musical felicities; and 
not the conductor-producer eager to achieve 
all vocal and orchestral effect, but willing 
to throw away the effects of mise-en-scene 
and sensitive interpretation of the 
characters. 

Any section of Mozart’s correspondence 
in which he discusses opera-composing 
problems can show us that—in common 
with all true creators of opera—he 
visualised his works as capable of entire 
performance; which is much, much more 
than fine singing and acting. Performance, 
the working of that true theatre magic that 
can carry us out of the real world even if 
only momentarily, is the justification of the 
composer’s efforts. These truisms, so banal 
as to be mentionable only with apology, 
do not apply to opera production every- 
where; at Glyndebourne they are the 
essential guiding principle. 

A further measuring apparatus could be 
applied to this institution; it is more than 
a merely academic question to ask if a 
place so remote, so expensive, so cut off 
from any current of contemporary kving, 
so completely an “ivory tower” in fact, is 
performing the ultimate service to Mozart's 
genius. . . This, however, is a subject for 
a different essay. 

On June 14th, the season opened with 
Idomeneo and Die Entfuhrung aus dem 
Serail followed on the 15th. The first, 


(Continued on page 46) 





S was to be expected, after the furore 

created by Volpone and Arden of 
Faversham at last year’s Festival by Theatre 
Workshop, their revival of The Good 
Soldier Schweik has been the highlight of 
the 1956 Festival up to the moment of 
writing. Critics and press have raved about 
the style of Joan Littlewood’s production 
and the Chaplinesque little Czech soldier 
of Maxwell Shaw, although it is generally 
admitted that there has been nothing to 
touch the quality of the so-called “ Pekin 
Opera” and the “Berliner Ensemble” of 
Bertolt Brecht in 1955. “Le Workshop” 
has in any event been invited to come back 
next year, when the Festival will in all 
probability last four or five months as 
against two this year, with longer runs for 
each company, of one to two full weeks, 
and with ballet and opera as well as straight 
drama. 

Theatre Workshop’s success—despite the 
technical shortcomings which are generally 
admitted—is all the more gratifying since 
their participation has differed from that 
of every other company in the Festival, 
including that of the Birmingham Rep., 
in that they came over without a penny 
piece of subsidy from either the Arts 
Council or the British Council (though the 
latter's name figured inexplicably on the 
programme side by side with that of Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, our Ambassador in Paris) 
largely, it is said, tecause a play by a British 
writer, Ewan MacColl, based on a Czech 


The 
Paris 
Festival 


by 
Ossia Trilling 


(continued) 


Left: The Sarah-Bernhardt Theatre 
which is to become the permanent 
home of the Paris Theatre Festival and 
will be known as the ‘ Theatre des 
Nations’’, according to an announce- 
ment made by Monsieur Jacques 
Bordeneuve, Secretary of State for 
Arts and Letters. The French Govern- 
ment have voted an annual subsidy of 
£150,000. (Picture by Photo-Pic, Paris). 


novel, may not qualify for a British Council 
grant. I should like to ask the British 
Council on what grounds they exercise this 
discrimination, and, if the same company 
were to take The Merchant of Venice over 
next year, would they again withhold their 
financial support on the pretext that the 
play is based on four Italian stories? This 
is a question that adversely affects British 
prestige in the International Theatre scene. 

With £3,000 guarantee from the City of 
Birmingham and £200 from the British 
Council, Birmingham Rep. followed with a 
stylish rendering of the Irish satire on 
British Imperialism better known as Caesar 
and Cleopatra by Bernard Shaw, which will 
be running at the Old Vic Theatre in London 
by the time this appears in print. Suffice 
it to say that the Vilaresque production (by 
Douglas Seale) using black surround and a 
formalised semi-permanent setting, with an 
ingenious use of platforms capable of teing 
built into varying shapes like children’s 
blocks, together with a highly effective 
lighting scheme, pleased Paris audiences, 
with opinions divided sharply over the 
performances. The Irish Players, a scratch 
team collected by Michael MacLiammoir 
mostly from the Gate Theatre, completed 
the English-language cycle with Shaw’s 
Candida in a faithful, though unexciting, 
production by Gerard Healy, which was 
surprising only for the seemingly unending 
curtain-calls accorded on the first night, 

(Continued on page 40) 








The Paris Festival 


Above left: Maxwell Shaw being put through his paces by 
the drill-sergeant; an uproarious scene from Theatre Work- 
shop’s production, by Joan Littlewood, of “ The Good 
Soldier Schweik,”’ adapted from the Czech novel by 
Jaroslav Hasek, by Ewan MacColl. Above: On the 
formalised setting against black curtains (by Paul Shelving) 
stands Caesar (Geoffrey Bayldon) and behind him his 
British secretary Britanmnus (Bernard Hepton), and, /e/! 
Doreen Aris as Cleopatra in a tense moment of Bernard 
Shaw’s ** Caesar and Cleopatra’ produced by Douglas 
Seale for the Birmingham Repertory Theatre. (This 
production is now to be seen at the Old Vic). Below, L-R 
Asuncion Sancho, the striking young Spanish actress, in 
the role of Jimena Gomez from Guillén de Castro’s six- 
teenth century tragedy with a happy ending, = 
Mocedades Del Cid” (** The Young Days of the Cid - 
presented by the Teatro de Camara de Barcelona 
production by Antonio de Cabo; Marcela Rusu as 
Minu, a history student, in ** La Derniére Heure ” (** Stop 
Press News +» & contemporary satirical comedy by the late 
Mihail Sebastian, presented by the “L. I. Car: 
National Theatre” of Bucharest, and Grig« 
Birlic as flordache Brinzovenesco. One of Ruman 
brilliant comedians, in the nineteenth century farcical 
comedy ‘* Une Letter Perdue” (‘* A Lost Letter’) by 
L. I. Caragiale, the author whose name has been given 
to the National Theatre in Bucharest. 
(Pictures by Photo-Pic) 





A model of one of the sets, by Arich Navon, of Moshe 
Shamir’s modern play, “‘He Went Through the 
Fields,” dealing with the problems of the new 
generation in Israel, presented by the Chamber Theatre 
from Tel-Aviv. Produced by Joseph Millo, the play's 
construction owes something to the Epic Theatre tech- 
nique of Thornton Wilder. (Picture by Teddy Branner, 
Tel-Aviv) 


due, possibly to the comparative relief of 


the public of having a more familiar 
language to sit through. Desmond Jordan, 
as Marchbanks, bore an uncanny resem- 
blance to the late Stephen Haggard and 
Christopher Casson, as Burgess, looked 
exactly as his own father did twenty years 
ago. 

For the rest, I should mention the high 
standard of comic acting achieved by the 
Rumanian National Theatre of Bucharest 
which introduced us to two plays, one a 
farce of the 1880's, by I. L. Caragiale, deal- 
ing with equal cynicism with marital 
infidelity and with political corruption, more 
penetrating than Pinero however, in which 
a lost letter connects the various incidents 
and gives the play its title. A great loss 
to the drama of today was the death, in 


Above: Orna Porat as Shiu-ta, the Good Woman of 
Setzuan, in Brecht’s play of that name, changing into 
the clothes of Shen-te, the shrewd business man, whose 
identity she assumes, in front of the audience. The 
setting, by Theo Otto, shows the typical Brechtian 
division of the stage by a transverse curtain. Left: 
Desmond Jordan as Eugene Marchbanks and Eithne 
Dunn as Candida in Bernard Shaw's play, directed by 
Gerard Healy for the Dublin Players, a team of actors 
mostly from the Gate Theatre. (Picture by Photo-Pic) 


a car accident, of Mihail Sebastian, whose 
Stop Press News, written in 1935 but 
unproduced until after the War, and intro- 
ducing the stock characters of a European 
comedy of political intrigue, contains comic 
characterisation of great quality and a 
dynamic plot that transcend national 
barriers. An astonishingly high standard, 
too, was achieved by the Slovene National 
Theatre from Ljubljana in Yugoslavia 

considering that the Slovene Republic 
contains barely 14 million inhabitants. Ivan 
Cankar, author of The Slaves, has been 
called the Slovene Ibsen, and in his 1910 
drama of a “ progressive” schoolmaster of 
Austro-Hungary who fights against the 
conservative prejudices of his town and the 
reactionary politics of the Catholic clergy 


(Continued on page 48) 














Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by Ranald Savery 


UMMER doldrums have closed in on 
Broadway. Performers and playgoers 
have turned their attention to that perennial 
phenomenon, the straw-hat or “barn” 
circuit, and only the hardiest of the hits, 
augmented by playhouse air conditioning, 
continue in business. 

One new offering tears indication of 
weathering the slack season (no pun 
intended). It is Leonard Sillman’s revue, 
New Faces of °56, installed at the Ethel 
Barrymore Theatre for what looks like a 
run. 

A costly casualty was Shangri-La, musical 
play based on James Hilton’s novel, Lost 
Horizon. It came into the Winter Garden 
from a break-in tour that was the antithesis 
of the tranquillity achieved by its characters 
in the mythical Tibetan vale of serene 
longevity. Numerous rewrites and cast 
changes failed to infuse the sort of life into 
the show that would make it popular with 
New York critics and public. 

Shangri-La was one of those near misses 
that are heart-breakers for the producers, 
actors, composers, book writers, lyricists 
and financial backers. It had much to 
recommend it, chiefly beauty of scene and 
costume, a brief gesture toward human 
philosophy, and one or two winning per- 
formances. Where it failed perhaps was in 
attempting to achieve the impossible as far 
as Broadway is concerned—a mixture of 
quiet mood and the punch that audiences 
demand in high priced musicals. This 
reporter ventures the opinion that Shangri- 
La might possibly fare better in London 
than it did in New York, provided all the 
king’s men could accomplish the difficult 
task of putting the pieces together again. 

Leonard Sillman has dedicated most of 
his producing activities to the assembly of 
strange-to-Broadway talent in _ periodic 
musical revues over the past twenty-two 
years. His New Faces shows, of which the 
present version is the sixth, have served to 


unknowns as 
Fonda, Nancy 


spotlight such 
Imogene Coca, 
Hamilton, Van Johnson, Alice Pearce, 
Richard Carlson, Ronny Graham, Alice 
Ghostley, and most recently from the 1952 
edition, Eartha Kitt. 

Joined in sponsorship by John Roberts 
and Yvette Schumer, Mr. Sillman’s latest 
effort is topical, modish, elegant, and 
occasionally raucous. In seenery (Peter 
Larkin), lighting (Peggy Clark), and musical 
staging (David Tihmar), under _ general 
supervision of the chief entrepreneur, there 
have been achieved effects that are avant 
garde in their concept. 

Mr. Larkin particularly evokes atmos- 
phere that ranges from a stylized setting of 
New York’s swanky apartment residential 
section to the primitive color of a West 
Indian harborside tourist trap. The 
designer has distinguished himself repeatedly 
during the past season. Among charac- 
teristic ingenuities is the imaginative but 
practical utilization of the dimension of 
height, which becomes an effective stage 
prop as well as a thing of soaring beauty. 
Staircases that wind upwards, stepped plat- 
forms that provide flying take-offs for 
dancers, flexible background scenery that 
lifts and descends are all a part of his 
individual approach to stage design. 

But a musical cannot count for box office 
success on the quality of its settings. (Mr. 
Larkin also designed Shangri-La.) From 
the financial standpoint the core of a revue 
traditionally is in its skits, although New 
Faces may set a trend away from the 
dominance of this denominator, since its 
spoken humour only occasionally reaches 
a high plateau of excellence. 

One of the best of the sketches is a fast- 
action parody of a typical jungle adventure 
movie. Another top laugh getter is 
English in inspiration. Titled Darts, it 
depicts a domestic crisis in which a faithless 
wife frankly discusses her problem with her 


previous 
Henry 
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FASHION HIRE LIMITED 
7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 


(near Cambridge Theatre) 


LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 











Above: Jane Connell as an aged contestant and T. C. Jones as mistress of ceremonies in a television skit, and right. 
Billie Hayes and Johnny Haymer performing a soft shoe song and dance number in Leonard Sillman’s “‘ New Faces 
of °56,"° reviewed in this article. (Pictures by Friedman-Abeles). 


husband as they methodically pursue their 


target pitching game. Maggie Smith from 
London strikes a highly humorous note in 
this one. 

Other of the performers are gathered 
from California, Bombay and Chicago, to 
mention a few points of call. A surprise 
element is the return of a_ female 
impersonator to a position of top billing in 
a Broadway musical. A _ performer pro- 
grammed as T. C. Jones acts as a mistress 
of ceremonies, offering, among others, a 
rousingly hilarious’ characterization of 
Tallulah Bankhead. Mr. Jones possesses a 
nimble and accomplished satiric talent 
which he keeps in the realm of good taste. 

Musical numbers maintain a_ satisfying 
change of pace—now blues, now satiric 
patter, now rock-and-roll, again a sophisti- 
cated blend of tune and terpsichore. There 
is a dramatic song-dance story called “ The 
White Witch of Jamaica.” There is a lazily 
effective production tune called “ Scratch 
My Back,” acted and sung in attractive 
southern style by Ann Henry and Tiger 
Haynes who score on other occasions. 


Also to be specially noted is the work 
of Billie Hayes, a dynamic comedienne 
with a flare for characterization and very 
funny delivery of dialogue and song lyrics. 

In all its appurtenances New Faces lives 
up to the appellation of “ ’56.” Completely 
contemporary in conception, the very 
excellence of its production quality tends to 
throw in relief its lapses in performance 
material. But it is continually engaging to 
look at, and offers a fair enough percentage 
of genuinely amusing and exciting enter- 
tainment. 

Awash on the perimeter of New York 
proper, the Jones Beach water amphi- 
theatre is presenting an enjoyable Guy 
Lombardo revival of Show Boat which 
benefits from a real-life ship-wharf replica 
and some good performances by Paul Hart- 
man, Helena Bliss, Gloria Hamilton, Helen 
Raymond, David Atkinson and William 
Smith. At Flushing Meadow, a little closer 
to the precincts of Manhattan, the annual 
Aquashow is dazzling with its amphibious 
mermaids, submersion defying acrobats, 
and spectacular water ballets. 











Above: Anne Crawford, the Above right: 


Leo Franklyn, who 


television and film star, who is now appearing in the part of 
recently took over the leading the bookmaker Alfred Tubbe 


réle of “ Clarissa” with great (previously 
success from Margaret Lockwood Slater), in 
in “Spider's Web” at the reaches its 


played by John 
“Dry Rot,” which 
second birthday at 


Savoy Theatre. the Whitehall on 3ist August. 


Renee Asherson, who plays the part of Mlle. 
de Ste.-Euverte in Jean Anouilh’s comedy, “* The 
Waltz of the Toreadors,” at the Criterion 
Theatre. This leading réle was formerly played 
by Brenda Bruce at the Arts Theatre, and after- 
wards at the Criterion. One of Miss Asherson’s 
outstanding performances was in the rdéle of 
Stella Kowalski in “‘ A Streetcar Named Desire *’ 
(1949) 


Right: Judy Camp- 
bell and Jack Hul- 
bert who are now 
playing the réles 

of the Broadbents 
in William Douglas 
Home’s comedy 
“The Reluctant 
Debutante ”’ at the 
Cambridge. These 
parts were, of 
course, originally 
created by Celia 
Johnson and Wil- 
frid Hyde White. 


Houston-Rogers 





Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 
We recommend these restaurants 


LEON?DS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 


“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Proprs. Bruno & Gino 








Dave 


for the 
excellent 
food, wines 
and music of 


SPAIN 


151/3 Fulham Rd., 
CHELSEA, S.W.3 
KEN. 7749 


52 Dean St., 
SOHO, W.1 
GER. 3916 








JILL K. MANNING 
INSISTS THAT 


VILLA DESTE 


68 BAYSWATER ROAD 
has the best food, wine, and most 
charming atmosphere in London including 


THE SNACKERRY 
where quick meals before and after the 
theatre are provided. 
KATE AT THE PIANO 
FULLY LICENSED PAD 6704-3875 
12 noon - 12 p.m. 
Open Sundays 











‘THE PHEASANTRY CLUB 


t 
152 KING’S ROAD 
CHELSEA, S.W3 


is a favo rite rendezvous of actors 
and actresses. It is also a meeting 
place for artists and others who 
appreciate good food and drink at 
reasonable prices. Come along and 
meet MARIO any day from noon to 
3 or 5 to midnight. FLAxman 5001 


COW'S RESTAURANT 
(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER - THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 








Under personal! supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DouG.Las, 
Author of “‘Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 


LUNCHEONS :: DINNERS :: SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 


No tables booked after 10.30 p.m 
GERrard 1296 








" Laytons Wine Restaurant 


Where English Food and Fine Wines meet 
Superb Private Room for Theatre and 
Dinner parties. 


2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.) W.1 
Telephone: WEL 8808 














Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 11 p.m. daily 
Fully Licensed 














Theatre on Record 
by Roy Plomley 


Richard Burton (seen here as Othello at the Old Vic) 
who, as mentioned below, is heard as the Narrator in 
the recording of **‘ Under Milk Wood.” At this year’s 
Edinburgh Festival Donald Houston will take this 
réle in Henry Sherek’s presentation, which opens at 
the Lyceum Theatre 2!st August. 


T the Edinburgh Festival, Henry Sherek 

is to stage Dylan Thomas’s Under Milk 
Wood, so it seems an appropriate time to 
consider the recording of the original broad- 
cast production, which is available on two 
long-playing discs (Argo RG21/2), 

This Play for Voices was commissioned 
by the B.B.C., and it had been barely com- 
pleted at the time of the author’s death, in 
November 1953. It is a fanciful picture of 
twenty-four hours in the life of a small 
Welsh seaside town, inspired perhaps by 
Laugharne, in Carmarthenshire, where 
Dylan Thomas lived for a number of years. 

The writing is a rare blend of sensitivity 
and gusto. In its rich imagery there is 
humour, sadness, bawdiness, joy, frustration 
and beauty. 

Outstanding in the cast are Richard 
Burton, who reads the long, exacting part 
of the First Narrator, Hugh Griffith, as a 
blind old sea captain, and Philip Burton, 
as the Rev. Eli Jenkins. In only one respect 
could I fault Douglas Cleverdon’s excellent 
production, and that concerned the difficulty 
that my English ears found in distinguishing 
between some of the Welsh voices in the 
smaller parts—but I am prepared to believe 
that this difficulty was inevitable. 

Some children’s songs and a singing game 
heard during the play were recorded by the 
children of Laugharne school. 


On Decca LK4125—a 12 in. long-playing 
record—Sacha Guitry gives us “ L’Esprit de 
Paris.” On one side we have “ Pensées de 
Sacha Guitry,” in which, to a rather dis- 
tracting piano accompaniment, he rambles 
on agreeably with his thoughts on Paris, 
iove, and a number of other subjects dear 
to his heart; on the second side, to the 
accompaniment of a harp, we _ have 
“Pensées des Autres,” in which he gives 
us what he calls his breviare personnel, 
being sayings and reflections by others, 
that have stayed in his mind. He especially 
favours the maxims and bons mots of 
Rochefoucauld, Voltaire and Oscar Wilde, 
while other sources are as varied as the 
Talmud and Georges de Porto-Riche. 

It comes as rather a shock to realise that 
Guitry is now 71. His voice is youthful, 
and it is certainly one of the most distinctive 
and fascinating voices of our time. 

Since the age of 17, he has written more 
than a hundred plays, and if his contribution 
to the Progress of the Drama must so far 
be considered slight, there can be no doubt 
that the contribution his witty comedies 
have made to the gaiety of nations has 
teen immense. 
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Whispers from the Wings (con:d.) 

lists. He admires the way in which an 
actor in England is looked upon as a pro- 
fessional man and how the art of acting 
is respected as a cherished tradition handed 
down from the days of Burbage. In 
America one either plays on the stage in 
New York or on the screen, 3,000 miles 
away, in Hollywood. In London it is 
possible to work in both spheres at one 
and the same time, which is an unheard-of 
experience for any American artist. 

Mr. Knight thanks films for making him 
more conscious of his appearance and 
facial expression. Working in front of a 
studio camera makes the artist more acutely 
stage-conscious, determined his per- 
formance shall register in every part of the 
house. The stage is Mr. Knight’s first love 
and he gets far more satisfaction out of a 
play than a film. Given the words of a 
play, the actor can work on his part, which 
has been carefully written by the author and 
treated with respect by the director. A film 
script has no such stability; it changes over- 
night as the picture takes shape, scene by 
scene, on the studio floor. The finished 
character in the completed picture may 
turn out to be very, very different from 
what the actor first imagined when he 
agreed to play the part. The film actor, 


entirely at the mercy of technicians, never 


gets the satisfaction of feeling his part 

developing, because he never plays the 

scenes continuously or even chronologically. 
o* * * * 


One of these days Mr. Knight hopes to 
have the good fortune to play Shakespeare 
over here. He has been working upon his 
native speech both’ phonetically and 
scientifically and is confident that he could 
play an English part without anyone in the 
audience suspecting that he came from the 
other side of the Atlantic. 


Glyndebourne 1956 (contd.) 


despite some very mannered vocal writing 
in places, is a well balanced dramatic work; 
its tale of passion, vengeance and oracular 
powers built round a supposed incident of 
the Trojan War, is acted and sung to a 
heroic conclusion. Its Italian text, if at 
times loaded with stiff padding, was sung by 
a cast lacking any Italian voice: though 
there were moments of misplaced accents 
and odd-shaped vowels, it held all the com- 
prehensibility necessary for our enjoyment. 

Elizabeth Grummér as Ilia sang through- 
out with exquisite tone and phrasing con- 
veying fully the effortless lyricism and the 


stark dramatic affirmation that the role 
compasses. Electra was sung with nice 
fluency of tone by Lucille Udovick, though 
the character is difficult to make con- 
sistently convincing: of these two the Ilia 
had the best of it in lyricism and a noble 
rhythmic control. Richard Lewis, a former 
Idomeneo, was incisive, powerful and 
splendid in tone, conveying a characterisa- 
tion whose essence is not easily caught or 
maintained. The choruses were very fine, 
the decor appropriately simple and nicely 
lit; only the balletic trimmings seemed to 
jar against the general style of all the rest. 
John Pritchard’s conducting was right; he 
coaxed, carried and teased the orchestra 
and singers into and out of every dramatic 
emphasis and lyrical nuance. 

Die Entfuhrung in this version (absolutely 
uncut?) is a superb achievement even by 
Glyndebourne standards. The drama, the 
fun, the pathos, the magnificent parades of 
dignity, commiseration and __irascibility, 
were wonderfully thought out, approached, 
attacked, and attained. Ernst Haefliger has 
lyricism, warmth and exact control of a 
delightful richly-coloured tenor; his 
Belmonte is as good as any I ever hope to 
hear. Mattiwilda Dobbs made = an 
entrancing Constanze, all the coloratura 
was effortless, exciting and flawless in pitch 
and timing. Lisa Otto as Blonde was 
sympathetically witty, not the ogling minx 
sometimes portrayed; both she and her 
Pedrillo (Kevin Miller) sang and acted to 
a hairsbreadth of plausibility, and never 
went over into being obvious or gauche. 
Arnold van Mill played Osmin for all 
consistent dignity and sensibility, so adding 
another essential element to this wonder- 
fully smooth confection. 

Oliver Messel’s ingenuities of decor here 
were as charmingly fanciful as they had 
teen sombre and solid in Jdomeneo. Each 
work could te seen as an ingenious, small- 
scale mosaic, in which every piece of the 
pattern matched exactly with the others to 
produce a total, unified creation. They 
were beautifully shocking in their complete- 
ness and we need this sort of shock to 
reinforce over and over again the principle 
that, however good the voices, they gain 
a hundredfold in effect if produced inside 
a planned framework devised out of total 
consideration for everything that Mozart 
put into each opera. This principle is the 
achievement of the “ Glyndebourne Idea” 
over twenty years; the history of opera in 
our time will be the more memorable for 
it as long as Glyndebourne lasts. 

A. V. COTON. 











London 
Drama Schools 
Performances 


The final scene in the Wood- 
cutter’s Cottage, from the Rose 
Bruford Training College pro- 
duction of “The Blue _ Bird.”’ 
L.R: Shirley Barrett, David 
Griffiths, Barbara Stephenson, 
Matthew Vaughan, Jane Bishop, 
R. Hunt, Heather Pike and 
Michael Hankon. 


Webber-Douglas School 

URING June the senior students of 

The Webber-Douglas School gave 
five performances, under the direction of 
Miss Ellen O'Malley, of The Good Hope, 
a fine old-style play by Hermann Heijer- 
mans and showed themselves fully capable 
of giving it the good strong acting it 
requires. The atmosphere was at times 
overwhelming. In an exceptionally good 
student company, the performances of Miss 
Barbara Jennings, Miss Olivia Carruthers, 
Mr. Peter MacKriel and Mr, Charles 
Graeme were outstanding. 


London Academy of Music and 
Dramatic Art 
N opportunity to see a little known play 


by Lorca was. provided on_ the 
occasion of the mid-term performances in 
June. As Yerma, in the play of that name, 
Miss Ingrid Jensen held sympathetic 
attention for the unsatisfied wife who 
passes through yearning to resentment and 
murder. Mr. Michael Warre, the adaptor, 
produced with no scenery or _ props, 
accentuating the stark statuesque quality of 
Lorca’s images. 

To fill the evening there was provided 
what every amateur dramatic club desires, 
a modern comedy with good parts in the 
ratio of 4 f. to 1 m. If written to order, it 
argues that the old method of putting the 
artist under contract brings better results 
than leaving him to his random _ urges. 
Life with the Girls, by John Woolridge, 
was perfectly suited to the occasion and 
the company served it to admiration. Miss 
Diana Bramwell, Miss Sylvia Kay and Miss 
Susan Wills seemed particularly successful. 
The male parts were very well filled by 
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Messrs. William Elmhirst, Dennis Moore 


and Derek Bailey. 


Guildhall School 

O set Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer to 

music is a considerable achievement. 
Tom Boyd, who has done this, had the 
satisfaction of seeing the resultant, We're 
from Missouri, performed for the delight of 
an extremely enthusiastic audience at the 
Guildhall School of Music and Drama 
during July. Encores were many and served 
to underline the need for _ tightening, 
sharpening and shortening the play. Out- 
standing in a long cast was, appropriately, 
the “ Tom Sawyer” of Philip Potter. Miss 
Maureen Janes was at home on Becky 
Thatcher’s higher ranges and Miss Mary 
Barton stopped the show with a_ song 
enquiring, “What Has Happened to 
Love? ” The music throughout’ was 
pleasing and should attract interest in 
places where musicals are dealt in and one 
hopes Mr. Boyd’s work will become known. 


Rose Bruford Training College 


HE Rose Bruford Training College of 

Speech and Drama presented The Blue 
Bird by Maurice Maeterlinck at the Rudolf 
Steiner Theatre from llth to 17th July. 
There are indications that Maeterlinck’s 
moral fantasy is returning to popular favour 
and it is certainly a good choice for schools 
with facilities for ensemble rehearsals and 
large numbers of students to exercise. This 
was a very Satisfactory production, sensibly 
directed and with many very good individual 
performances. The cast, far too numerous 
to particularise, were very well  co- 
ordinated. A word of praise is due to R. 
Hunt for his work in the leading part of 
Tyltyl. H.G.M. 





The Paris Festival (con:.) 


the epithet is not out of place. Viktor 
Molka’s décor, showing the four sets 
dominated by the ever-present Church that 
looms throughout m the background, and 
the handling of the crowd scenes by Slavko 
Jan were as noteworthy as the individual 
performances. A further contribution from 
Eastern Europe was the National Theatre 
from Warsaw's romantic verse-play Kordian, 
written, in exile, by the Polish nationalist 
poet Juliusz Slowacki, in 1833. In Erwin 
Axer’s production the stark style which is 
now generally associated with Jean Vilar 
bridged the endless scenes that trod upon 
each other’s heels. For an international 
audience the static, declamatory manner in 
an unfamiliar language must be accounted 
perplexing to say the least, some fine 


exponents of romantic acting, notably 





THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING 
COLLEGE OF SPEECH & DRAMA 


3 YEAR SPECIALIST TEACHERS COURSE 
(Diploma accepted for Qualified Teacher Status) 
Combining STAGE COURSE 
1 YEAR COURSE FOR QUALIFIED TEACHERS 
A few Scholarships are offered for men and 
women students 
Full particulars and prospectus from 

Registrar 
LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP .- 


; KENT 
(30 minutes from Charing Cross 











OR SALE. Theatre World August 1951 to July 1956 
inclusive. Good condition. Offers: Box 541. 
EATHERHEAD REPERTORY THEATRE Summer 

Drama Schools. Also Schools at Theatre Club, 

London, W.1. 8-9 or 14 days (Day or Evening). 

£4 4s. Od. to £7 7s. Od. Director: Marian Naylor, 

Stimulating Courses in Acting and Production. Pro- 

fessional Staff. Syllabus. Mrs. O. Medd, Heathdene, 

Otford, Kent. 

YooaAnn SCHGCOL. The Day and Boarding 

School in the Heart of the Ribble Valley, near 

Clitheroe, Lancashire. GIRLS, aged 4-13, prepared 

for the Grammar Schools, Girls’ Public Schools and 

Progressive Private Schools. BOYS, preparatory to 

9 years of age. Special attention given to Health. 

Riding, Music, Ballet, Elocution. Children welcome 

during Holidays. Illustrated prospectus from the 

Principals: Brian P. Kermode, B.A.Hons.(Cantab.), 

Shirley M. Kermode. Recognised by the Ministry of 

Education. Telephone: Clitheroe 3. 

ScRirts, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 

cating, Circularising, etc. Efficiently and speedily 
executed. *“* Mowbray,”” 146 Bishopsgate, London, 

E.C.2. Bis. 2545. Bar. 7665. 

APE RECORDER HIRE in Greater London. 
types available daily, weekly or monthly. Magne- 
graph, 1 Hanway Place, London, W.1. Tel.: 

LANgham 2156. 

EATRE PROGRAMMES wanted by collector: 
“ Ballerina "’ (Gaiety. 1933), ‘“* Reunion’ in 

Vienna’ (Lyric, 1934), ** Victoria Regina’ (Lyric, 

.937). A. Fanshawe, 10 The Pryors, Hampstead, 

London, N.W.3. 

ANTED TO PURCHASE,.—Piay Pictorial, Theatre 
World, Ballet Souvenir programmes. ks on 
Dancing, Cinema, Theatre, Circus, etc., and stars of 

similar for sale or exchange. Box 540. 
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Tadeusz Lomnicki as the Byronic hero, 
notwithstanding. The anti-Russian element 
proved strikingly topical. 

On the negative side of the Festival must 
be listed the Spanish company from 
Barcelona and the National Theatre of 
Oslo. The latter, who brought an old pro- 
duction of Ibsen’s The Wild Duck, 
floundered, like the bird itself, at the bottom 
of the morass, in ineptitude and gaucherie. 
To say that some of the cast were, and 
looked, twenty years too old for their parts, 
is only to scratch at the surface of criticism. 
The former are to be applauded on their 
coming at all—for their producer informed 
his hosts that criticisms voiced by himself 
against the Spanish censor had all but 
delayed his departure irreparably. Their 
production of Las Mocedades Del Cid by 
the sixteenth century precursor of Corneille, 
Guillén de Castro, was notable for a hand- 
some spitfire in the role of The Cid’s 
inamorata, but also, alas, for a demon- 
stration of technical incompetence that is 
directly attributable to the clumsy restric- 
tions imposed by a Censor far more ruthless 
than our own has ever been. If, as is the 
case with the Teatro de Camara de 
Barcelona, one may not produce ninety 
per cent. of the world’s repertoire, and those 
plays that one is allowed to stage are limited 
to a maximum of two performances before 
an audience of altogether two thousand 
persons, how can one expect actors, designer 
or producer ever to perfect themselves in 
the arts of the theatre? 


Last-Minute Report from Paris Festival 
Theatre Workshop Eclipsed 


To the amazement of most visitors at the last two 
productions of the Festival, ‘* Theatre Workshop 
has suffered an artistic eclipse this year, and for once 
a company has appeared on the scene that has been 
compared with the summits of achievement of previous 
years, and according to some critics to the disadvantage 
of the last. The ten-year-old Hebrew theatre from 
Tel-Aviv. calling itself Hacameri Theatre, has astonished 
Paris with the two quite remarkable productions by 
Joseph Millo of Moshe Shamir’s He Went Through the 
Fields, and, most of all, of Brecht’s The Good Woman 
of Setzuan Though the former suffers from the 
diffuseness of the novel from which it is adapted, the 
simplicity—that reminds one somewhat of Our Town— 
with which the excellent young actors, notably Chana 
Maron, portray the everyday problems of contemporary 
life in Israel was irresistible. But the performance of Orna 
Porat in the leading role of the Brechtian parable of 
good and evil, with its Chinese background, strange 
yet as familiar as our own backyards, was truly breath- 
taking. Miss Porat, created two entirely dissimilar 
characters of Shiu-Ta and Shen-Te, and at times 
switched from one to the other with the stupefying 
precision of which only a Marcel Marceau is capable. 
She is the male impersonator par excellence. The 
flourish with which she lights a cigarette, at intervals, 
is a study in superlative stage technique, which infuses 
her every act and motion. I hope that the undoubted 
strength of character she shows on the stage wil! stand 
her in good stead when the inevitable invitation from 
Hollywood comes her way 








Available for Amateur 
PLAYS Production include a new 
release :— 
OVER THE GARDEN FENCE 
Family play by Elizabeth Addyman. 
5 4 f., 1 composite set. 
Also available:— 
RELUCTANT HEROES 
By Conn, Morris. 
8 m., 3 f., 2 sets 
BESIDE. ‘THE SEASIDE 
By Leslie Sands. 
3 m., 6 f., 1 set. 
A DAY BY THE SEA 
N. C. Hunter’s brilliant success. 
.. 6m, 1 set. 
THE SECRET TENT 
A tense and moving drama 


by Elizabeth Addyman. 3 m., 4 f., 1 set. 


* Single copies of all plays sent * 
ON APPROVAL 


Send for Full Catalogue of Plays 
(9d. post free) to:— 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1 








MAGAZINE 


@@F Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit... 
PLU news of theatre 
throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£2.17.6 1 yr., £5.7.6 2 yrs. 
£6.12.6 3 yrs. 

SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St. 

London WC 2 











STAR PERFORMER 
CROWE’S CREMINE the perfect grease paint remover 
and cleansing cream icaves the skin refreshingly clean 
and soft and ready for every day make-up. A little 
goes a long way. 


cxowe's CREMINE 


In large tins with screw-on lid, price 4/4d. 
post free), or in handy 
travelling 2/9d. 
*Obtainable from Frizells, 1 Cran- 

_ bourn Street, London. 

4) W.C.2, and all chemists 

t) and stores. 

4 Trade enquiries W. B. 

i Cartwright Lid., Raw- 
"don, Leeds. 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street, W1 


Opp. Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent's Pk. Stns. 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


(4/ 10d. 
tubes for 





The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 
Wolfit, B. Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Jack Lynn (of the Pasadena Play- 
house, U.S.A.) 
FULL and/or PART-TIME TRAINING 
including BROADCAST and RECORDING 
A few ogy gg 3 are available 

25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 








Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


Wot: Cn. 
@ 
which gives full details of all 


London’s Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 





>IRMINGHAM ‘SCHOOL OF "SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Education 
as an Efficient Training College) 
Full-time Training for the Teaching of 
Speech and Drama, and for the Stage. 
Prospectus and full particulars from the SECRETARY, 


CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM 15. 
Telephone: EDGBASTON 3424 
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ALFRED COHEN 


Theatrical, 


v 


Film and Television 
Tailors 
Managements are invited 
Estimates for productions 
47 Frith Street, W.1 GER. 5165 
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THE THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


address 


117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, WC2 


Telegrams: 


THEATRIDIO WESTCENT LONDON 
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ROCKLIFF BOOKS 
FOR SHAKESPEARE LOVERS 


THE MUSIC IN ENGLISH DRAMA 
from Shakespeare to Purcell by J. S. Manifold 


The only book on incidental music based on new research into the play 
texts and the music and instruments of the period. 


“No theatre in which Shakespeare is produced should be without a copy 
of this valuable guide to the provision of harmonies which are properly 
harmonised with the mood and manner of the plays.’—Ilvor BROWN in 
Time and Tide. 


“Should be perused by all who have any sort of concern with Elizabethan 
drama.”’—J. F. WATERHOUSE in The Birmingham Post. 


21s. net 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE YOUNG ACTOR 
A Guide to Production by Guy Boas 


Describes the problems and achievements of producing the famous boy 
Shakespearean actors at Sloane School, Chelsea; with chapters on Shakes- 
peare’s attitude to boy actors and a line-count of the length of every 
Shakespeare réle. 

“It is a fine book, a very fine book, and should be read by every young 
actor, every old actor, and by all who have seen a candle lighted, a torch 
blaze; or a voice say a word upon an English stage.’”—SEAN O’CASEY. 


Illustrated 17s. 6d. net 


HAMLET THROUGH THE AGES 
Compiled by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 


Edited by Herbert Marshall, this remarkable book illustrates pictorially 
every important change in the production of Hamlet throughout the world 
from earlier times to the present day. 


“A book of the most lively interest to theatrical historians, producers and 
general public alike.”—New Statesman. 

“I recommend this book to anyone who is profoundly interested in the 
history of the stage.” —CLIFFORD Bax. 

“A glorious rag-bag of beguiling information.”—FELIx BARKER in Evening 
News. 


Illustrated 37s. 6d. net 
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